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GIULIO PASTORE: DYNAMIC 


TALY, France and Germany have 
| since the end of the 
war, the crisis countries of West- 
ern Europe. These three nations, em- 
bracing almost 140,000,000 in pop- 
ulation, really constitute what is con- 
tinually referred to as the European 
or Continental 


remained, 


Concen- 
trated in them are the major political, 
economic and military problems of 
NATO. 

France is the geographical pivot; 
Germany is the industrial heartland, 
with its borders right up against the 
Iron Curtain; Italy is the strategic 
boot jutting out into the Mediterra- 
nean—one of the lifelines of the 
democratic world. 


problem. 


The crisis in Italy today is essen- 
tially a political one. In spite of 
poverty unknown in the rest of West- 
ern Europe, the favorable point of 
contrast to France has been Italy’s 
high degree of governmental stability 
since the elections of April 1948, 
when the De Gasperi Christian De- 
mocratic party received a clear-cut 
majority and was able to constitute 
a stable coalition with the Republican 
party and the newly-organized So- 
cialist party of Giuseppe Saragat. 
This permitted De Gasperi, one of 
the most able statesmen of postwar 
Europe, to steer a center course be- 
tween the Communists and the ex- 
treme rightists both within and out- 
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ITALY'S 


Democrats 





side the Christian Democratic party. 

It is precisely this formula for poli- 
tical stability which is in jeopardy 
today in Italy. A series of develop- 
ments on the “Left” and “Right” of 
Italian politics has contributed to the 
weakening of the center coalition line. 
The Socialist party, still in the throes 
of internal factionalism with about 
four different groups, reaffirmed at 
its Bologna congress in January its 
decision to remain an opposition 
party. 

At the same time,. the right-wing 
groups both within the Christian 
Democratic party and in the new 
Fascist party, MSI, have been mak- 
ing enough gains to weaken the 
democratic center of gravity in Italy 
and make- De Gasperi’s task all the 
more difficult on such issues as land 
reform, tax evasion, excessive profits 
and interest rates, and the price in- 
flation which once again provides 
fuel for the Communist party’s prop- 
aganda fires. 

Last June’s local election results 
were astounding proof of this weak- 
ening of the democratic alternative 
to totalitarianism. The Christian 
Democratic party’s total vote added 
up to 35.9 per cent, while the com- 
bined vote of the Communist party 
and pro-Soviet Socialists of Pietro 
Nenni totaled 36.4 per cent. At the 
same: time, the Fascist vote increased, 


Must Unite 


especially in the south and Sicily, 
while the United Democratic Social- 
ist party polled a mere 8 per cent. 

The new election law, which per- 
mitted the Christian Democrats and 
the democratic Socialists to combine 
forces in the city and provincial coun- 
cils, resulted in a tremendous loss of 
seats for the Communists throughout 
Italy, including key industrial areas. 
But the result of the elections definite- 
ly pointed up the dangers which may 
keep Italy in an actual or potential 
state of crisis. 

These dangers are the constant 
maintenance of Communist party 
strength among voters and trade un- 
ionists, the breaking up of De Gas- 
peri’s stable majority plus the con- 
tinuing abstention of the Socialists 
from the Government, and the weak- 
ening of the center’s left support (the 
Socialists) while the right-wingers 
gain either through the MSI or 
through increasing influence in the 
councils of the Christian Democratic 
party. 

The political history of Italy for 
the last seven years has had its 
counterpart in the trade-union move- 
ment. Ever since 1948, the Govern- 
ment’s political stability has been 
strengthened through the breaking 
away of the non-Communists from 
the CP-controlled trade-union fed- 
eration, the CGIL, and the subsequent 
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setting up of a non-CP, united, in- 
dependent trade-union federation, the 
CISL of Giulio Pastore. 

Although still in a minority, the 


CISL has 


dynamic and active organization in 


become an_ extremely 
Italy’s major industries. Its forma- 
tion broke the Communists’ monop- 
oly on the Italian trade unions. The 
existence of the CISL is a constant 
barrier to the political machinations 
or offensives of the Communist-con- 
trolled unions. 

And what is even more important, 
the CISL has attempted to weld to- 
gether Socialists and Christians in 
one single, united trade-union move- 
ment to combat both the totalitarian 
forces and profiteering Italian em- 
ployers. Unless this can be success- 
fully achieved, no alternative of an 
attractive nature is available to the 
millions of workers, constituting a 
majority, who remain outside of all 
trade unions in Italy. 

This welcome event of trade-union 
unity has been marred by the crea- 
tion of the UIL under the inspiration 
of those Socialists who were the last 
to quit the CGIL. The leaders of this 
small organization organic 
unity with the Christians in the 
CISL. They argue that only a So- 
cialist-oriented trade union compet- 
ing with the CGIL on economic de- 


reject 


mands can win over those who have 
quit the CGIL, or are still within the 
Communist unions. If this experi- 
ment in trade-union unity is impos- 
sible, are Italian workers then to 
draw the conclusion that unity be- 
tween Socialists and Catholics in one 
union is only possible when the 
Communist party is present? 

A serious situation is now develop- 
ing in the Italian labor movement 
due to the open intervention of both 
the Socialist and the Christian De- 
mocratic parties. 

At the recent congress of the So- 
cialist party in Bologna, a resolution 
was adopted which more or less rec- 
that its 
workers join the Socialist-controlled 
UIL 


though individuals still reserve the 


ommended members and 


trade-union movement, even 
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right to join whatever union they 
choose. At about the same time, the 
secretary of the Christian Democratic 
party, Gonella, with the support of 
the Executive Committee, issued a 
call for the establishment of a Chris- 
tian trade-union federation. 

These declarations of the Christian 
Democratic and Socialist parties were 
denounced almost immediately by the 
CISL secretariat, a personal state- 
ment by Giulio Pastore reaffirming 
loyalty to the maintenance of a non- 
political free trade-union organiza- 
tion. 


REDS MAKE CAPITAL 


But Giuseppe Di Vittorio, in the 
name of the Communist-controlled 
CGIL, immediately issued a state- 
ment exploiting the position taken 
by both the Christian Democratic and 
Socialist parties; he asserted brazen- 
ly that the CGIL was now shown to 
be the only non-political trade union. 

Nobody should underestimate the 
effectiveness of such propaganda 
and the extent to which the Com- 
munists will be able to profit from 
this situation. 

It is quite clear that one of the 
major reasons for these sudden de- 
velopments is the Italian elections 
which will take place in the near 
future. Every politican is now seek- 
ing to find allies as well as ready- 
made political machines in order to 
get votes. This intervention by the 
political parties in the trade-union 
movement is directly tied to the elec- 
toral and political developments. 

To the degree to which the ICF- 
TU has shirked its role of acting as 
a unifying force in Italy and to the 
extent to which it has encouraged 
the UIL, organized by one of the 
Socialist splinter groups, it must as- 
sume some responsibility for this new 
flare-up of political intervention in 
the trade unions. Some of this dam- 
age could be repaired if the ICFTU 
would seize the opportunity to sup- 
port the position of Giulio Pastore 
and the CISL and condemn the 
political intervention in the trade 
unions of Italy, whether by — the 


Socialists or Christian Democrats. 
The difficulties experienced in the 
democratic parties and unions of 
Italy are not exactly matched in the 
totalitarian camp, but the Communist 
party has been having its share of 
headaches. The important 
break took place in January 1951, 
when two deputies, Aldo Cucchi and 
Valdo Magnani, broke with the Com- 
munist party and denounced the lat- 
ter’s servitude to Soviet foreign and 


most 


military policy. 

While professing to be still Com- 
munists but anti-Stalinist, they pro- 
ceeded to set up a movement which 
has as its task to foster the defection 
of other Communists who are discon- 
tented with the internal regime of the 
party. Since this original break, there 
have been other deviations from both 
the Communist party and the quisling 
Socialist party of Nenni. However, 
there has been no mass exodus from 
the CP, although there are many in 
the party who have become discon- 
tented. 

Mass disaffection is held in check 
through physical and moral fear, 
blackmail, the bureaucratic interests 
of office-holders who see no future 
outside the party, and the lack of 
an alternative to compete for the 
workers’ allegiance with the Com- 
munist party, the “Soviet fatherland” 
and the ideology which, however con- 
tradictory and faulty, stands out as 
a beacon light for Communists in 
contrast to the quarrelsome world of 
democracy. 

Thus, the Cucchi-Magnani break 
reflects what is still only a latent 
malady in the ranks of the Italian 
Communist party. But the tinderbox 
of discontent, malaise and even anti- 
Stalinism does exist. 

If Italy’s democratic forces can 
muster enough sparks of cohesive- 
ness, dynamism, power and ideas, 
the machine can be blown from with- 
in. Certainly, there is no hope for 
Italy if the Socialist and Christian 
forces in the country remain unable 
to unify on the political and eco- 
nomic front to solve common prob- 
lems and defeat common enemies. 





The royal family keeps its traditional hold 
on the people because England 
is a monarchy in form but 


a republic in substance 


The ROOTS 


of the 








BRITISH MONARCHY 


HE CEREMONIES OVER, we are 
5 el free to meditate on the hold 
which the 
maintains on the heart of the British 
people. This hold is real. It is no 


monarchical institution 


mere propaganda stunt. It can be ob- 
served in all the classes, and, with 
the single exception of the Commu- 
nists, in all parties. 

It is also a fact that the British 
royal family deserve the affection of 
the people over which they reign. 
They are dignified, yet simple; aristo- 
cratic, yet bourgeois and even popu- 
lar; hard-working, yet serene and 
smiling; conscious of their political 
responsibilities, yet respectful of the 
constitutional forms and of the per- 
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By Salvador de Madariaga 


manent trends of public opinion. 
Even when, for a brief time, one of 
them threatened to lapse from this 
golden rule, the royal family came 
out of the crisis with flying colors, 
by remaining unflinchingly attached 
to the way of life of their people. 
But quite apart from the merits of 
their royal family, the people of 
Britain are all monarchists; not 
merely because of their affection for 
the House of Windsor, but out of a 
deeper conviction. The first idea that 
suggests itself is that this conviction 
is of a political character. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether the deepest 
root of English royalism is political, 
since it is not in the more politically 
developed Englishmen that mon- 
archism is found at its strongest. I 
incline to think that the strongest 
among the sources of British mon- 
archism is the nursery fairy tale. 
What milk is for the body of the Brit- 
ish child, the fairy tale is for his 


mind. And, of course, fairy tales are 
inconceivable without princes and 
princesses. Let it be borne in mind 
that the quite 
sheds his childhood. Life for him 


Englishman _ never 


always remains, up to a point, a fairy 
tale. Hence his love for pageantry, 
a word so difficult to translate be- 
Hence 
the long procession of characters with 
unbelievable, fairy-tale names that 
one could read in the description of 
the King’s funeral—Black Rod, 
Gold-Stick-in-waiting, Lion Poursui- 
vant and similar fantasies. 

One other non-political, and there- 
fore all-important, source of British 
monarchism is sport, and particu- 
larly the two most typically British 
cricket and football. The 
sporting sense explains the deep 
(non-political) attachment of the 
British to the two-party system. You 
cannot play football or cricket with 
three teams afield; similarly, the 


cause so typically English. 


games, 
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game of Parliament requires two 
parties, and the very shape of the 
House, a rectangle with only two 
sides for members to sit in, deter- 
mines even physically that the rich 
gamut of personal opinions must, on 
entering Parliament, be squeezed into 
only two. 

But the game of politics, like foot- 
fall or cricket, requires an umpire. 
Someone must blow the whistle, 
someone of such impartial breath 
that, once the whistle has been heard, 
no kick, no discussion is possible, 
and the game has to wait for the um- 
pire to pronounce his sentence—a 
sentence without appeal. The Speak- 
er is the umpire in parliamentary 


football. 


the much wider field of national pol- 


But outside Parliament, in 


itics, a super-umpire is needed. This 
is precisely the role the King of Eng- 
land plays in actual fact; nor will it 
do to argue that such is the role as- 
signed to him by the Constitution, for 
in England there is no Constitution 
other than custom, and the very idea 
of a constitutional King is an English 
invention which, being an innovation 
in politics, might well have come 
from somewhere else than politics. 
This would appear to strengthen the 
view that it owes its origin to the 
English feeling for sport. 

Needless to say, English monarch- 
ism has its political roots as well. To 
begin with, it corresponds to the pro- 
found sense of continuity and of tra- 
dition typical of this nation. For the 
Englishman, the strongest claim the 
monarchy has on the future is that it 
This feature is due to the 
vitalistic and empirical—as opposed 


is here. 


to the intellectual and theoretical— 
attitude of mind of the English. Thus, 
should an Englishman become a 
Swiss, he would be as good a repub- 
lican in Switzerland as he had been 
a monarchist in England, and for 
the same reason: The republic is 
there; let it go on being there. 

With the single exception of the 
Swiss Confederation, all the Euro- 
pean states that have managed to 
maintain a happy political life are 
monarchies: Britain, the three Scan- 
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dinavian kingdoms and the Nether- 
lands, with Belgium a_ borderline 
case. Does this mean that the mon- 
archical form is better than the re- 
publican? By no means, as shown by 
the successful republics, such as 
Switzerland, and unsuccessful mon- 
archies, such as Greece. What it does 
mean is that the explanation must 
be sought on some level other than 


group will let things be as they find 
them. If they live under monarchies, 
they will remain monarchical; if, 
like the Swiss, they have always lived 
under a republic, they will remain 
republican. Meanwhile, the others, 
unable to develop their collective life 
peacefully, for lack of political gifts 
(their gifts are elsewhere), will seek 
a scapegoat—the King, if there was 





CROWDS OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE DURING LATE KING'S ILLNESS. 


that of the mere form of government 
—or the headwear of the Chief of 
State. 

What matters, in fact, is not what 
the Chief of State wears—top hat or 
Crown—but what is the psychology 
of the people concerned. If we look 
at Europe as a whole, and if we 
leave aside the case of Ireland (al- 
ways odd on its own merits), we 
find that as we niove from north to 
south and from west to east we pass 
from peoples of action, grounded on 
ethics and efficiency, through peoples 
of intellect, grounded on ideas and 
theory, toward peoples of passion, 
grounded on esthetics and person- 
ality. It follows that political life is 
bound to be smoother and more suc- 
cessful in the first group; less so in 
the second; least of all in the third, 
where the individual tends to pre- 
vail over the commonweal. Satisfied 
with the smooth flow of their collec- 
tive affairs, the peoples of the first 


a King; the President, if there was 
a President. 

One more twist of the screw and 
we turn the argument into a para- 
dox. Since the northerners are inter- 
ested in public things, while the 
southerners are rather interested in 
public persons, it follows that, in 
substance and not merely in form, 
it is the northerners who are, by na- 
ture, republicans (res publica), and 
the southerners who are by nature 
monarchists. So that, in fine, the 
Scandinavians and the British have 
made a success of their monarchies 
because they are good republicans— 
which is exactly why the Swiss have 
made a success of their republic. For 
only natural republicans can success- 
fully run either a republic or a mon- 
monarchists 
are bound to fail at both. England, 
therefore, is a monarchy in form and 
pageantry because she is a republic 
in substance. 


archy; while natural 
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ILLINOIS 
PRIMARY: 


Will Stevenson 


Emerge? 


CHicaco 
| LLINOIS Democrats’ greatest fear is 
that they might have to provide a 
Presidential candidate. The possi- 
bility of losing to the national ticket 
their greatest vote-getter, Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson, overshadows interest in 
their desultory campaigning for the 
April 8 primary. 

Twice before, in 1940 and 1944, 
the powerful Cook County Demo- 
cratic organization launched 
sistible “draft” movements for the re- 
nomination of the incumbent Presi- 
dent. This year, there is no contest. 
Only Sen. Kefauver is entered in the 
preferential primary, a purely ad- 
visory popularity contest. 
considers him a serious contender, 
despite his probable popularity with 
TV-viewing voters. An_ ill-advised 
attempt to enter Sen. MacMahon as a 
pro-Truman candidate was hastily 
quashed by Democratic boss Jake 
Arvey. The unknown Senator from 
Connecticut would have made a poor 


irre- 


No one 


showing indeed against the telegenic 
crime-buster, already credited with 
the defeat of Sen. Scott Lucas. This 
is Illinois, not New Hampshire. 

Republican Presidential ponderings 
are less complex. Taft is pitted 
against Stassen in the popularity 
contest. Eisenhower supporters will 
watch the latter’s vote as an indica- 
tion of anti-Taft feeling in the state; 
they will also try to elect a few of the 
31 would-be convertion delegates as 
yet unpledged. On the whole, how- 
ever, the Illinois delegation to the 
June convention will be elected by 
the machine, which remains solidly 
for Taft. 

The real Republican primary fight 
has been for state offices. Here the 
most important result has been the 
complete triumph of the political 
troglodytes from down-state. It ap- 
pears quite possible that, for the first 
time in years, no Cook County candi- 
date will appear on the GOP slate. 

The strongest candidate from Cook 





William B. Ericson, 


County was 
President of the County Board. But 
Ericson’s campaign, which was deep- 


ly resented by down-staters, came to 
an abrupt end during the tumultuous 
investigation of the murder of an ob- 
scure West-Side Republican ward 
One result of this 
furor was the Republican purge of 
patronage job-holders sponsored by 
members of the hoodlum-dominated 
“West-Side bloc” of politicians. This 
proved difficult in some cases, where 
the county payroll was discovered to 
include non-existent persons. In other 


committeeman. 


cases, payrollers were found to have 
full-time private jobs, or sometimes 
two patronage jobs. 

As chief of the county government, 
Ericson bore the blame, despite the 
fact that he himself had initiated the 
purge. His withdrawal left the field 
clear to William G. Stratton, present 
State Treasurer, with two other as- 
pirants running far behind. Stratton, 
a fabulous vote-getter and perennial 
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party rebel, was first elected to pub- 
lic office as U. S. Congressman-at- 
large in 1940. He then proceded to 
bestow liberal use of his Congression- 
al franking privileges on Father 
Coughlin, George Sylvester Viereck, 
and on his associates in Flanders 
Hall, the Bundist publishers. 


LIBERAL WITH FUNDS 


In 1942, a rebel Stratton captured 
the nomination and election to State 
Treasurer. During his term, he han- 
dled the funds of his office with suth 
liberality that legislative action be- 
came necessary. His renomination 
for the post in 1950 was equally un- 
happy for party stalwarts; despite no 
support from party regulars, he won 
the hot, six-way race. His actions 
during the past two years in distrib- 
uting state funds for deposit to small- 
town banks throughout the state have 
not exactly hurt his present campaign 
for the Governorship. 

The revolt of the down-state Re- 
publicans, who lined up solidly for 
Stratton from the start, was first ap- 
parent in 1950. That spring, they 
set up a separate campaign commit- 
tee, by-passing the recently elected 
State Chairman, Carlos Campbell of 
Springfield. Campbell was generally 
regarded as the property of one Peter 
Granata, committeeman from a gang- 
ster-ridden West-Side Chicago ward. 
That year, too, the down-staters nom- 
inated and elected former football 
great “Red” Grange as trustee of the 
University of Illinois. Grange, the 
only candidate not recommended by 


the alumni association,. was selected, 
chiefly because his rival within the 
party was from Cook County, after 
an unusually vicious intra-party fight. 

Grange’s chief contribution to the 
academic standards of his former 
alma mater was a hearty campaign to 
fire all those members of the Econo- 
mics Department who did not sub- 
scribe to a purely antediluvian form 
of classical laissez-faire:theory. Strat- 
ton, a former Fascist sympathizer, 
has vigor and a carefully cultivated 
down-state following. The Young 
Republicans, revitalized during the 
1950 campaign and an increasing 
power within the party, are the the- 
oreticians of “creeping socialism.” 
The Republican party here will soon 
be completely in the hands of nar- 
row-minded, vicious and energetic 
reactionaries. 

While Republican primary activ- 
ities have been frantic and exciting, 
the Democrats have been taking it 
easy. With one exception, the ma- 
chine candidates are unopposed. The 
exception: Cook County State’s At- 
torney John Boyle, a suburban com- 
mitteeman, who was dumped by the 
organization following his attempt to 
sabotage prosecution of a subordinate 
later sentenced to life for murder. 
Boyle was elected four years ago with 
the slogan: “Gangsters fear this 
man.” When the Kefauvers came to 
town, they uncovered the embarrass- 
ing fact that this fearless foe of evil 
was formerly counsel for a racing- 
wire firm. Boyle must also be credited 
with the county grand jury indict- 





SPLIT PERSONALITY 


I like you, Ike, says Harry sadly, 

In fact at times I love you madly. 
Republicans, though, I'll have none of, 
And these, I see now, you are one of. 


And that is why, I hope it’s clear, 
That though [ll always hold you dear, 
For reasons chosen miscellaneously 
I'll have to hate you simultaneously. 


—Richard Armour 
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ments of the victims of the Cicero 
riots. It is no credit to the Demo- 
crats that they dumped Boyle; their 
chosen candidate has been careful 
to wage what he terms a “high-level” 
campaign, that is, one devoid of at- 
tacks on Boyle’s disgraceful record. 

Local Democrats fear their real 
problems will not begin until July. 
If Truman passes the party leader- 
ship on to Gov. Stevenson, the local 
ticket will be decapitated, an opera- 
tion party leaders greatly fear will be 
fatal. Without Stevenson to oppose 
directly the formidable campaign to 
be expected from Stratton, the most 
probable Republican gubernatorial 
nominee, it is feared the entire state 
ticket will be up for grabs. 


REPLACING STEVENSON 


Even if Stevenson as a Presidential 
candidate should pull the local boys 
through, there is the small problem 
of choosing his successor in Spring- 
field. For a while, the story circu- 
lated that Paul Douglas would re- 
sign from the Senate to campaign for 
the Governorship he was originally 
slated for in 1948. If elected, he 
would name as his successor in the 
Senate .. . Scott Lucas. 

The difficulty with this solution is 
that, although it would place a genial 
and reliable mediocrity back in the 
Senate, state patronage would fall 
into the hands of a thoroughgoing 
“irresponsible” —patronage-wise, that 
is. Other rumors mention various 
state officials, none of whom seem to 
have the necessary political “oomph.” 
Stevenson’s relatively succesful first- 
term clean-up of state government 
standards and finances, plus the in- 
disputable prestige of his 570,000- 
vote majority in 1948, make him a 
“natural” for re-election; there is no 
guarantee that he can carry these 
advantages into a national election. 

Illinois Democrats, in contrast to 
1948, are this year firmly lined up 
for Truman. Should the President 
not run, their second choice is per- 
force Stevenson. But never has a 
favorite son caused so much grief 
with the threat of success. 
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Trollope’s American Journey 


North America. 


By Anthony Trollope. Ed. by Donald Smalley and Bradford Booth. 


Knopf. 554 pp. $6.00. 


BLUE PENCILS were not very popu- 
lar with British editors during the 
1860s if Anthony Trollope’s North 
America is any indication. Today his 
manuscript would surely be ruthlessly 
pruned before publication to reduce 
the longueurs to more tolerable pro- 
portions. But Trollope’s Victorian 
prolixity cannot conceal the fact that 
he wrote a fairly perspicacious book 
which largely realized his aim of 
erasing some of the unfortunate im- 
pressions left on the American mind 
by his mother’s lively Domestic Man- 
ners of the Americans. 

Of course, he managed to go mag- 
nificently wrong on many points, 
major and minor, notably one which 
he labored in his characteristically 
verbose manner: the inevitability of 
this country’s breakup into a North- 
ern and Western republic on the one 
hand and a Southern republic on the 
other. Trollope could imagine no 
other outcome of the Civil War, 
which was in progress during his 
visit, even though the North should 
win a technical military victory. He 
saw clearly that slavery was at the 
bottom of the war and translated this 
into a conflict of irreconcilable socio- 
economic systems. He could not im- 
agine that the abolition of slavery 
could bring anything but ruin to the 
South—an assumption in which he 
was at least partly right. What he did 
not foresee was that if abolition 
came, the South, however much it 
might suffer pro tem, would in time 
be reabsorbed into the Union, even 
if the effort took many, many decades. 

In fact, we know better about many 
things from which Trollope drew too 
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sweeping conclusions. But perhaps 
we should ignore them and turn to 
his startling insights. 

One has to do with his accurate 
perception of the new American man. 
Like his mother, Trollope did not 
like the American “lower orders.” 
Unlike his mother, however, he 
clearly perceived their quality and 
realized that he disliked them be- 
cause they were not like the “lower 
orders” of England to whom he was 
habituated. They had for him the 
shock of unfamiliarity. But it takes 
disinterestedness to grasp that men 
whom you don’t like may neverthe- 
less have value. Trollope was at once 
disinterested and testy. His testiness 
led him to dislike much about Amer- 
icans, his disinterestedness to assess 
them with notable objectivity. 

What he clearly saw was that the 
United States was distinguished by 
an unusually wide dispersion of ma- 
terial prosperity; that our educa- 
tional system, both the formal public 
schools and the informal adult-edu- 
cation facilities—particularly librar- 
ies, lectures, books and periodicals— 
had produced vigorously upstanding 
individuals on a mass-production 
basis; and that this combination of 
factors had eliminated from Amer- 
ican society the subservient “lower 
orders” of his homeland and replaced 
them with self-respecting and respect- 
demanding citizens of a democracy. 
He thought the United States could 
afford this sort of thing and he 
doubted that his own country ever 
could, but he was prepared to stand 
up and say that the American way 
was the better as far as the “lower 
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orders” were concerned, even though 
as a thorough bourgeois himself he 
found the men and women it pro- 
duced highly distasteful. 

Our hero disliked the West (i.e., 
the country between the Allegheny 
mountains and the Mississippi) and 
liked the East, particularly Baltimore 
and Boston. (At a later date, Trollope 
visited San Francisco and became 
one of the few to dislike that marvel- 
lous city.) Reversing the bromide of 
later times, he thought New York 
the most American of all the coun- 
try’s cities, chiefly because it was 
fanatically devoted to money-making 
and there was nothing in it for a 
cultured man to see! (Trollope on 
New York is a kind of test-run for 
Henry James’s famous indictment of 
the whole United States a quarter- 
century later.) 

The Western cities he found pretty 
dismal, though he admired their 
capacity for growth. He seemed to 
feel this was very wonderful, but 
highly unsettling. As a matter of fact. 
he saw all the cities he visited chiefly 
through hotel windows, so to speak. 
Travelers’ reactions to hotels influ- 
ence in many subtle ways their judg- 
ments on a country’s economy, cul- 
ture and probable future. I think 
Trollope’s liking for Boston can be 
traced in part to a good hotel, where- 
as in the West he got into some 
famously bad ones, with predictable 
results. On the other hand, his cur- 
ious liking for the sleeping-cars on 
American railroads influenced him 
favorably about more than sleeping- 
cars. 

One fascinating point he made, 
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By Richard L. Walker 


LATTIMORE and 


An Inquiry into the ‘Objectivity’ of 





United States diplomacy has in all its history suffered no defeat more ignominious and more far-reaching than its 
failure to avert, in the years before 1949, the Communist conquest of China. Three years later, hundreds of thousands 
of young Americans, Britons, Turks, Frenchmen, Thais and other free men—not to speak of the entire population 
of South Korea—are paying with their blood for this catastrophic failure of U. S. diplomacy. And the end is not yet. 
For the loss of China threatens the very existence of Asia and the Middle East. 

No honest and objective student of world affairs can fairly say that American policy, alone, was responsible for the 
Chinese debacle or that, single-handedly, it could have averted it. There were forces at work in China which even the 
best and most farsighted minds might not have controlled or re-directed. But the essence of the failure of American 
policy lies in the fact that, first, it had no “best” and “far-sighted’”’ minds to implement an intelligent policy, and sec- 
ond, that those who did in fact establish policy were influenced by men whose allegiance lay elsewhere. These men 
came in the main from the organization known as the Institute of Pacific Relations. 

It is the purpose of this special section to describe the nature and purposes of the IPR, the actual uses to which it 
was put, who its leaders were, what they preached, and why it has become necessary to investigate it. 

The author of this special section, Professor Richard L. Walker, is himself a Far Eastern expert whose knowledge 
of the IPR is intimate and extensive. Since 1950 an assistant professor of history at Yale, Dr. Walker obtained his 
Ph.D. in International Relations and M.A. in Far Eastern and Russian Studies, both at Yale. During the last war he 
served as a translator and interpreter with the U. S. armed forces in Japan and the Philippines. He has published 
articles in the Far Eastern Quarterly, the Journal of the American Oriental Society and the Yale Review. In addition to 
teaching Chinese history at Yale, he is assistant curator of the Far Eastern Collection, Sterling Library, Yale. 





1. The Background 
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OR OVER A YEAR, the Internal Security Subcommittee 
FE’: the Senate Committee on the Judiciary under the 
chairmanship of Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada has 
been conducting an investigation of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. The investigators are concerned with the 
“extent to which subversive forces may have influenced 
or sought to influence the formulation and execution of 
our Far Eastern policy.” Allegations of Communist in- 
fluence against the Institute of Pacific Relations have 
been most dramatically voiced by Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, and this fact, coupled with the focus on Far 
Eastern policy, has guaranteed that the investigation of 
the IPR would command headlines and occupy a promi- 
nent place on the American political scene. The result 
has been a series of charges. and counter-charges involv- 
ing emotion-packed words and phrases such as “smear,” 


steria,” and “guilt by association.” 

In the midst of these charges, the average American 
has been hard-pressed to find much analysis except for 
the day-to-day material which appears in the press and 
in the literature pouring from both sides of what has 
obviously become a partisan dispute. The issues which 
have been brought into the spotlight during the course of 
the McCarran investigation have not been gentle ones, 
and the overtones have been so complex as to leave 
utter confusion in the public mind. Such obvious ques- 
tions as the comparative value of the testimony of ex- 
Communists have been raised. Is this merely a political 
game in which many innocent victims are expected to 
suffer? Is this, as Owen Lattimore claims, nothing but a 
witch-hunt? 
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Our Far East Experts 


There is an obvious reason why the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations should be caught in the center of an in- 
vestigation into the possibility that Communist think- 
ing and influence were behind our unsuccessful Far East- 
ern policy. Since its founding in 1925, the IPR has 
played a more important role than any other American 
organization in filling the vacuum in our knowledge of 
the Pacific. The results of the research which it has 
sponsored fill thousands of pages of books, pamphlets, 
reports and periodicals. There is probably not a serious 
student of Far Eastern affairs in the United States today 
who has not, at some time, had to rely on works pub- 
lished by the IPR. The IPR served as a major center for 
the stimulation of interest in the area with which it dealt. 
It produced important compilations of data not available 
anywhere else. It helped to create many experts on the 
Far East who in turn enhanced the Institute’s prestige. 
And it acted as a meeting ground for diverse opinions on 
the problems of the Pacific. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations was first organized 
by a group of business, educational and religious leaders 
in Honolulu “to study the conditions of Pacific peoples 
with a view to the improvement of their mutual rela- 
tions.” Soon after the adoption of a constitution in 1927, 
the headquarters moved to the continental United States. 
The group in the U.S. that is referred to as the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations is really two organizations, one 
national, the other international. There is, first, the Ameri- 
can Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, which 
is the United States chapter, and is mainly interested in 
United States relations with the Pacific area. The other or- 
ganization is the Pacific Council of the IPR. This is the 
international body, a loosely-organized “federation” of 
all the national institutes, including those of Britain, 
France, Japan, the Philippines, Australia, Canada and, 
up to and during World War II, the U.S.S.R. 

The headquarters of the international body has been in 
the United States, but being an international group its 
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publications—notably Pacific Affairs, a quarterly journal, 
and the proceedings of the international conferences 
sponsored by the IPR every two or three years—repre- 
sented many shades of opinion. The same building in 
New York City housed both the American Council and 
the Pacific Council, so that there was quite naturally some 
duplication of personnel and shifting back and forth of 
staff members. Most of the resources for financing the 
IPR came from within the United States. According to a 
pamphlet published by the IPR in June 1951, United 
States sources of income accounted for 77 per cent of the 
funds of the Pacific Council during the twenty-six years 
from 1925 to 1950. Both councils relied on gifts from 
foundations and corporations, personal contributions, and 
membership payments. Hereafter, then, the term IPR will 
be loosely used to refer to both councils. 

In practice, the number of persons in effective control 
of the Institute was quite small. The IPR consisted of 
many groups. There were the members who paid what 
amounted to the subscription price of periodical publica- 
tions. Next came the trustees, selected for their high 
standing on the American scene and whose presence on 
the list of trustees enhanced the prestige of the IPR and 
aided in securing financial backing. But these two groups 
were for the most part inactive. The active work of the 
IPR was carried on by four other groups—the officers, 
the editors, the staff, and the Executive Committee— 
whose relationship to the actual running of the Institute 
varied from time to time and whose membership was in- 
terlocking. 

When World War II caught the United States short- 
handed on Far Eastern experts and information, the IPR 
was the logical place for all branches of the Government 
to turn to for personnel and advice. It was natural, there- 
fore, that IPR members would find their way into high 
Government places, would continue to consult with their 
friends remaining with the IPR, and would endorse IPR 
publications. 





These are all considerations which must be kept in 
mind in an attempt to assess the relation of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations to our Far Eastern policy. But it was 
also to be expected that members of the Communist party 
should try to gain positions of influence and importance 
within the IPR. It would be surprising if they did not. 
Professor George E. Taylor of the University of Wash- 
ington, a trustee of the American Institute of Pacific 
Relations, put the point very clearly in his testimony be- 
fore the McCarran Committee: 


“T have always operated for a long time on the gen- 
eral principle that the Communists will infiltrate any- 
thing from a Sunday school to the FBI. . . . I have 
therefore taken it as a general principle that the IPR 
is not likely to be left aside by our friends, who are 
looking around for a good thing to infiltrate. . . .” 
(P. 343.) 


Asked by the Committee’s counsel why, since he felt 
that the IPR had been infiltrated, he continued as a trus- 
tee of the Institute, Professor Taylor pointed out, “I do 
not think the battle is lost because it is the sort of battle 
that never ends.” Professor Taylor’s position—that the 
bulk of the IPR work was preponderantly good scholar- 
ship, and that by removing himself and his opposition to 
Communist influence he would be allowing the Com- 
munists to take over by default—represents a very realis- 
tic and practical attitude which is at once a statement in 
praise of the IPR as a desirable target for Communist in- 
filtration and a level-headed determination to resist it. 
Communist infiltration, however, could be a very serious 
matter in view of the important role of the IPR as in- 
dicated above. 

Another reason why the Institute was a logical source 
of personnel for the Government was its open statement 
that it was non-partisan. Members joined the IPR with 
the understanding that they were becoming affiliated with 
an organization which did not advocate policies or have 
an internal point of view. For this reason, too, men of 
unquestioned stature allowed their names to be used on 
the list of trustees. Given the IPR’s leading role in pro- 
viding Americans with information on the Pacific area, 
and given the fact that both members and trustees were 
much too hard-pressed in their regular occupations to 
supervise the activities being carried on in their name by 
the officers, staff and Executive Committee, there was a 
pressing obligation placed upon these active representa- 
tives of the IPR to maintain its non-partisan reputation. 
The Institute’s insistence that it took no stands and advo- 
cated no cause but that of scholarly objectivity rested as 
a trust in their hands. 

Consequently, IPR personnel had to be extremely cir- 
cumspect, not only with regard to their conduct of the 
business of the Institute but also with regard to their 
personal political activity. They had an obligation not 
to use the name of the Institute to add weight to the 
political causes which they might favor. In fact, in accept- 
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ing an active role in a non-partisan research organization 
they were expected to sacrifice some of their political 
freedom of action. The leaders, in their official capacity, 
were expected never to step outside the bounds of scholar- 
ly research to advocate policies, lobby for policies, or 
enter the political arena. With regard to the Institute it- 
self, there was to be no internal policy line or stand on 
controversial problems, national or international. There 
was to be a conscientious attempt to present all sides of 
various questions. 

The reputation of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
then, was in the hands of its active components—a rel- 
atively small group—as a trust invested in them by a dis- 
tinguished group of citizens in the United States who 
constituted the bulk of its membership. Any of the of- 
ficers or staff members who failed to respond to this trust 
would be betraying the many scholarly reputations as- 
sociated with the IPR—they would be breaking faith with 
their friends. 

The serious implications of this obligation were ob- 
viously felt by Dr. Philip C. Jessup, who, in a letter of 
March 13, 1940, explained to a member of the Chinese 
Institute of Pacific Relations his failure to take a stand 
here in this country with regard to the embargo against 
Japan. He stated that one of his reasons had been that, 
“as an officer of the Institute of Pacific Relations, I have 
felt very strongly under an obligation not to take sides 
on an issue between two of the principal countries repre- 
sented in the Institute.” (Senate Hearings on the Nomina- 
tion of Philip C. Jessup, p. 612.) As an officer of the 
Pacific Council of the IPR, Jessup would have been guilty 
of gross betrayal of a trust had he taken a public stand 
as an IPR official. He was cautious enough to take no 
stand at all. 

But the non-partisan role of the IPR must be viewed in 
another light. The particular organization and structure 
of the Institute would make it quite vulnerable to infil- 
tration and to some extent even control by Communists. 
The existence of an international body containing the 
Soviet Union as a member made possible the presentation 
of Communist propaganda as part of an impartial rendi- 
tion of all points of view. Moreover, the Communists had 
made a point of encouraging specialization in Pacific 
problems, and their trainees would naturally seek employ- 
ment and space in Institute publications. The division 
into active and inactive members would make it possible 
for an infiltrator to occupy a position of rather far-reach- 
ing importance within the Institute. The long list of 
distinguished members and trustees would make possible 
an appeal to their friendship, interest and reputations in 
the event disclosure of any indiscretions was threatened. 
This vulnerability was yet another factor which dictated 
extreme vigilance and circumspection on the part of the 
officers and staff members of the IPR. 

Here, then, is the background of the organization 
which the McCarran Committee set out to investigate. 
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2. The Investigation 


HE McCaRRAN INVESTIGATION of the IPR evolved out 
wa certain charges made against the IPR by Senator 
McCarthy and the claim that the work of the Tydings 
Committee, March-June 1950, had been a “whitewash.” 
The many disclosures of witnesses before the McCarran 
Committee have kept its activities almost constantly in the 
headlines since the first dramatic seizure of Institute 
files from Mr. Edward C. Carter’s barn in Lee, Massa- 
chusetts, early in 1951. The proceedings have provoked 
bitter charges from both sides and the ramifications have 
been many. For example, Senator Alexander Smith of 
New Jersey cast a deciding vote against Ambassador 
Philip C. Jessup in the Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee because of Jessup’s “close association” with 
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the IPR. Little wonder that scholars, businessmen and 
statesmen are bitter about the investigation into the IPR 
when they see in such an action a threat to their integrity 
and reputations. 

Part of the answer to the many questions raised about 
the IPR can be found in the published volumes of the 
testimony taken thus far in the open hearings before the 
McCarran Committee in 1951. There are five indexed 
volumes totalling 1,682 pages of statements by twenty-five 
persons, and they include 351 exhibits and an Appendix 
consisting of the transcript of the now-famous October 
1949 State Department conference on China policy. De- 
spite this published testimony, statements contradicted 
by documents contained within it continue to be made. 
This is probably because of the conviction that the 
American public has a short memory and that interested 
scholars will not have the time or perseverence to wade 
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through so much material. Since thousands of dollars of 
the taxpayer’s money have been spent on the investiga- 
tion, there is certainly some justification for an attempt 
to determine just how much is disclosed by these pub- 
lished volumes, how accurate and efficient has been the 
work of the investigators, and how much there is to the 
charges against the IPR—or against the McCarran Com- 
mittee. In the final analysis, however, appraisal of the 
material brought out in the course of the hearings will 
be the task of the duly elected Senators who are fulfilling 
one of their primary functions, that of conducting grand 
investigations. ’ 

The topics covered in the published testimony range 
over a great amount of territory—everything from the 





Sorge spy ring in Japan to the activities of millionaire 
Frederick Vanderbilt Field. The greatest amount of time 
and material in the printed hearings thus far has been 
devoted to the testimony of former Communists, most of 
them never connected with the IPR, who have identified 
officers and staff members as Communist party members 
or Soviet espionage agents. Undoubtedly, the Committee 
has been aware of the political overtones of its investi- 
gation, and in many cases the names of persons who have 
never been connected in any way with the IPR have been 
brought into the hearings. The justification would seem 
to be that some of these people have been close associates 
of active IPR personnel. In his statement to the Com- 
mittee, Mr. William L. Holland, the present Secretary 
General of the Pacific Council and Executive Vice Chair- 
man of the American Council, pointed out that “dozens 
of people who have had no contact or association of any 





kind with the IPR have been named in the hearings. Only 
in a few cases has the Subcommittee counsal troubled to 
point out that these people had nothing whatever to do 
with the Institute.” (P. 1218.) Such people, said Mr. 
Holland, included Nathan Silvermaster, Louis Budenz, 
Mary Price and others. Likewise, the IPR has objected 
to careless reference by counsel to people who have “had 
only the most marginal, insignificant contacts with it and 
have exerted no influence whatever on its activities or 
publications.” Mr. Holland included on this list such 
persons as Agnes Smedley, Mildred Price, John S. 
Service, John P. Davies and Lawrence Duggan. (P. 
1218.) 

The published volumes confirm that the Committee 
Counsel has made no systematic attempt to determine 
which members of the IPR were in actual positions of 
policy-making power at the different times concerned. 
This could have been done, in part, during the question- 
ing of Institute officers such as Mr. Carter and Mr. 
Holland. But it is admittedly a difficult problem, and one 
which the Committee members themselves may have to 
tackle in the final weighing of the testimony. 

The hearings show that Owen Lattimore occupied a 
position of strong influence within the Institute even after 
he had ceased to be the editor of Pacific Affairs and had 
only the title of trustee which he holds today. Yet, not all 
the trustees have power positions within the IPR. Officers 
of the Institute have pointed with pride to the fact that 
General George C. Marshall and numerous other distin- 
guished citizens have been trustees, but it is doubtful 
whether such people have taken an active interest in view 
of their other concurrently pressing duties. This point was 
emphasized when the testimony of Henry A. Wallace re- 
vealed that he was for two years a trustee of the IPR 
without having been aware of it. (P. 1313.) History is 
full of convincing proofs that formal position is no sure 
indication of influence, so that an attempt to determine 
which persons were influential within the Institute will 
prove extremely difficult. At some times, as indicated be- 
low, members of the staff proved more powerful than the 
secretary in charge. Thus counsel is entitled to say, in 
answer to Mr. Holland, that it has as much right to point 
to people whose contacts with the IPR were “marginal” 
as the Institute has to point to members of the Board of 
Trustees in an attempt to demonstrate its integrity. 

The difficulty in assessing who were the leaders in the 
Institute remains, and this is a problem to which the in- 
vestigators will have to address themselves. Witnesses like 
Louis Budenz, who had no connection with the IPR, are 
of relatively little value here. Although they may be able 
to say who were the powerful and influential Com- 
munists, it does not follow that these persons necessarily 
had corresponding positions of power within the IPR. 
The chief value of the ex-Communists is in revealing 
what they know of Communist activities by Institute off- 
cers and staff members. Budenz’s testimony raises several 
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questioris, and he seems to come off second best in the 
argument with Henry Wallace and Joseph Alsop. 

In the case of most of the other former Communists, 
however, the testimony is remarkably measured and care- 
ful. Whittaker Chambers, for example, revealed a visit 
paid to the office of the New Masses by O. Edmund Clubb 
for just fifteen minutes in the spring of 1932 (pp. 495- 
496). Subsequent newspaper accounts stated that Clubb, 
after denying the incident at first, found a diary which 
confirmed that he had visited the office of the New Masses, 
but on an official assignment. The year was 1933, not 
1932, but Chambers displayed an almost phenomenal 
memory in being able to identify, eighteen years later, 
the name of a person who had come to his office for only 
one visit of fifteen minutes. What stands out in the testi- 
mony of Chambers and some of the other ex-Communists 
is their unwillingness to make statements on matters with 
which they are not familiar. Time after time, they re- 
fused to allow counsel or the Senators present to put 
words into their mouths. Thus, for example, while Eliza- 
beth Bentley talked about the IPR and many people in it, 
she refused to be pushed into saying that she had ever 
heard of Owen Lattimore when Senator Eastland inter- 
rupted counsel’s questioning to ask her. A careless wit- 
ness, giving irresponsible testimony, could easily have 
reported hearing of Owen Lattimore without any fear of 
repercussions. 

The picture of the IPR which emerges from the testi- 
mony of Whittaker Chambers, Hede Massing, Alexander 
Barmine, Elizabeth Bentley, William M. Canning and 
Joseph Zack Kornfeder is an unpleasant one. It is sordid 
and insulting. It hurts the sensibilities. It is a story of 
dishonest intrigue, but, as is brought out below, there is 
no doubt that the Communists had successfully infiltrated 
the IPR. Many of the people listed by these witnesses as 
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Communists were, according to their positions and ac- 
cording to letters and documents concerning them, highly 
respected by their colleagues in the IPR. There is ample 
reason why these friends and colleagues should be 
emotionally involved today. The testimony of former 
Communist conspirators undermines their faith in old 
friends and in their own ability to judge scholarship. The 
charges are naturally difficult to believe. They concern 
people who, in the name of scholarly objectivity, pushed 
forward non-objective writings of dubious scholarship. 
The initial reaction is that of resentment against these ex- 
Communists who were part of the plot and are trying to 
make amends, but the resentment should be saved for 
those who compromised the high trust which the IPR 
placed on them. 

There is, for example, the case of Lawrence K. Rosin- 
ger. Documents and testimony indicate that Mr. Carter 
and others in the Institute supported him and helped him 
get his start in the Far Eastern field. The hearings bring 
out identification of Rosinger as a Communist party 
member by three people (one of whom had identified 
Resinger as a Communist before a New York State com- 
mittee in 1940). In 1947, a group of IPR members had 
drawn up a memorandum on the lack of objectivity in 
Rosinger’s writings (Exhibit No. 80). This IPR memo- 
randum was submitted through Institute channels, but 
was overruled. In 1948, the IPR put Rosinger in charge 
of a survey study of postwar Asia which was financed by 
a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. In his testi- 
mony of October 10, 1951, Mr. Holland stuck loyally 
by Rosinger and agreed that he should be given an 
opportunity to be heard. The final chapter in the story 
does not appear in the published testimony, but came in 
Rosinger’s appearance before the Committee on January 
29, 1952, when he refused to tell whether he had been a 
Communist on the grounds that he might tend to in- 
criminate himself. Many of these published pages of 
hearings concern Rosinger’s role in the Institute and in 


the State Department Conference on China Policy in 
October 1949. 

The testimony of the former Communists was also of 
value to the investigators in many other ways. It enabled 
the Committee to identify the pseudonyms of IPR per- 
sonnel and writers who wrote for Communist publica- 
tions. For example, the witnesses lined up the following 
pairs of names: 


Frederick Vanderbilt Field .... “Frederick Spencer” 

and “Lawrence Hearn” 
“J. W. Phillips” 
Sid lieder cca “Asiaticus” 
“Hansu Chan” 


The testimony of the many ex-Communists who had 
had no direct connections with the IPR does fill in, to a 
surprising extent, the machinations behind the Commun- 
ist surge toward the IPR. These witnesses display far too 
much knowledge of time, place and situation, with re- 
gard to the movements of IPR personnel, to be carelessly 
dismissed. The existence of small discrepancies in their 
testimony argues in favor of its good faith, since they 
would not occur in a carefully “cooked-up” story. 

The testimony of Professor Karl A. Wittfogel of Colum- 
bia University, who had been a member of the CP in 
Germany until 1933 and who was closely associated with 
the IPR, gives the story from another side. Dr. Wittfogel, 
who was at the fringe of the Communist movement until 
1939, was familiar with the IPR as well as the workings 
of the Communist party, so his testimony bridges the gap 
between the testimony of the ex-Communists and that of 
the officers of the IPR. He presented to the Committee a 
series of three letters exchanged with Owen Lattimore 
which demonstrate a surprising case of intellectual dis- 
honesty on Lattimore’s part (Exhibits 74, 75 and 76). In 
one letter to Wittfogel, Lattimore denied ever having 
taken a stand on disposing of the Japanese Emperor, al- 
though this was a major point in his book Solution in 
Asia. 
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Professor Lattimore and friends look 
pleased in this picture taken while visiting 
Yenan, Mao Tse-tung’s capital, in 1937 
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3. The Evidence 


OST OBSERVERS will say that the testimony of ex- 

Communists is all well and good, but where are 
the documents which demonstrate that the Institute was 
not fulfilling its objective role, or which prove that the 
officers and staff members were not responding to the 
obligations placed upon them? Of the 351 exhibits which 
have been introduced into the record, many are con- 
cerned with establishing the Communist party line at par- 
ticular moments and demonstrating the relationship with 
the IPR of persons under discussion. The documents 
produced so far, however, do indicate that beyond any 
question many of the officers were not responding to the 
trust which had been placed in them. Eighteen separate 
exhibits indicate that, in their official role, IPR leaders 
engaged in activities which might generally be termed 
attempts to influence policy (Exhibits 3, 17, 18, 23, 25, 
26, 33, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 116, 
204, 260). A flagrant example was revealed in a letter 
from Mr. E. C. Carter to Chi Ch’ao-ting (also known as 
“Hansu Chan’’), which reads (Exhibit 105) : 


“New York City, February 18, 1941 

“DEAR CHI: What would you think of my sending to 
Chungking some such cable as the following: 

“*LAUCHLIN CURRIE, 

“*American Embassy, Chungking. 

“ ‘If press could report you had visited Chow Enlai 

this might help public opinion in view present crop 

ugly rumors regarding serious break in China’s uni- 

fied resistance.’ 


“It is a very ticklish matter and I do not want to make 
things worse. However, it is certainly not in American 
interest or that of any country in the Pacific for China 
to start a two-front war.” 

Mr. Carter probably never sent the cable referred to, 
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because Currie left Chungking shortly after the date on 
the letter to Chi. But the important fact brought out was 
that the responsibilities of his office evidently did not 
weigh very heavily upon Mr. Carter. That the executive 
secretary of the IPR should consider advising the Presi- 
dent’s personal emissary in a foreign country to take a 
certain course of action will undoubtedly come as quite a 
shock to some of the members and trustees who were 
led to believe that the Institute was strictly a research or- 
ganization which did not advocate policies. Mr. Carter’s 
attempts to set up high-level interviews, including one 
with an Army Ordnance officer for Tass correspondent 
Vladimir Rogov, were also rather bluntly brought to 
light in the documents (Exhibits 17 and 26, for example). 
Members of the IPR will probably be somewhat dismayed 
to read in Exhibit 36 that Mr. Carter had, in his official 
IPR capacity, recommended Earl Browder as a speaker 
for a Canadian group as “one hundred percent Ameri- 
can”—this was in 1938; and they should be seriously dis- 
turbed to learn that he arranged for a luncheon with 
Lattimore and Soviet Ambassador Oumansky to inform 
Oumansky of Lattimore’s appointment as the President’s 
special advisor to Chiang. This was during the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact and before the Chinese Ambassador, our State 
Department or the American people had been told about 
it. (See THE NEw LeEapber, March 17, 1952.) 

Among the exhibits are six which display a definite 
lack of objectivity by scholars who were concurrently 
writing for or serving as officers of the IPR (Exhibits 
28, 35, 87, 138, 140, 142). Among these is one rather 
strange letter from Owen Lattimore, as editor of Pacific 
Affairs, to Dr. W. MacMahon Ball of Australia, dated 
February 6, 1939 (Exhibit 87). The first two paragraphs 
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concern themselves with an apology for being late in sub- 
mitting an article for the Australasiatic Bulletin. Latti- 
more then continues: 


“TI am sending a carbon copy to E. C. Carter, who 
may overhaul the original with a fast letter to you 
asking you not to publish. I am making a general 
practice of submitting everything I write to Carter so 
that he can reprove me whenever I say anything un- 
becoming a propagandist and a gentleman. 

“Following up our conversation at lunch, I have 
read the December-January issue of the Bulletin, the 
latest to arrive here. This issue contains an example 
of what I shall rudely call exaggerated neutrality. 
Guenther Stein, who is by long odds the best economic 
journalist in the Far East, writes an article on the 
inherent weakness of Japan. One of your editors has 
hastened to soften the shock and to avoid any im- 
pression that the Bulletin is anti-Japanese by writing 
an article in which he seeks to prove that there is a 
lot to be said on the other side. The impression thus 
created is that the war in the Far East is no business 
of the Australians. Australians can look at it from a 
safe distance and say ‘Well, well, how interesting. A 
lot to be said on both sides, evidently.’ 

“Is this true? If an authority of the standing of 
Stein makes a case as strong as this in an article on the 
weakness of Japan, should the instinctive response be 
“What is to be said on the Japanese side?’ Should it 
not be ‘If this is true, how does it affect Australian 
interests?’ ” 


This letter offers a strong contrast with Lattimore’s in- 
sistence, where Soviet matters are concerned, on giving 
the Soviet viewpoint in order to present all sides. 

Many exhibits indicate that officers of the IPR used 
their names and official position in the IPR to lend 
weight to partisan political activity. (For example, Ex- 
hibits 11, 69a, 174, 212 and 218.) Once again, this was 
committing the name of the IPR to activities which en- 
dangered the reputations of the more circumspect friends 
of these officers; the experience of Philip C. Jessup in 
1951 was to prove this. There are twelve more exhibits 
which indicate non-objective and, in fact, extreme leftist 
writing by people concurrently writing for the IPR or 
serving as trustees or officers. Such, for example, are the 
exhibits of the writings of Frederick Vanderbilt Field 
for the Daily Worker while still a trustee of the IPR 
(Exhibits 5, 6, 7, 10, 21, 22, 80, 196, 311, 312, 313). 

With regard to this documentary evidence produced in 
the hearings, there are at least four exhibits stating or 
attempting to state an official IPR position on controver- 
sial subjects in world affairs (Exhibits 4, 29, 30, 218). 
Undoubtedly, the most embarrassing document produced 
by Committee counsel to date falls into this class. It is Ex- 
hibit 4, consisting of a letter written by Owen Lattimore, 
then editor of Pacific Affairs, to E. C. Carter. The letter 
was dated July 10, 1938. It is afterwards referred to in 
the hearings as the “cagey letter,” and is almost over- 
played; but the two most quoted paragraphs deserve re- 
production: 
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“I think that you are pretty cagey in turning over 
so much of the China section of the inquiry to Asiati- 
cus, Han-seng and Chi. They will bring out the ab- 
solutely essential radical aspects, but can be depended 
on to do it with the right touch. 

“For the general purposes of this inquiry it seems 
to me that the good scoring position, for the IPR, 
differs with different countries. For China, my hunch 
is that it will pay to keep behind the official Chinese 
Communist position—far enough not to be covered by 
the same label—but enough ahead of the active Chi- 
nese liberals to be noticeable. For Japan, on the 
other hand, hang back so as not to be inconveniently 
ahead of the Japanese liberals, who cannot keep up, 
whereas the Chinese liberals can. So the chief thing is 
to oppose the military wing of Japanese aggression 
in China, counting on a check there to take care of 
both the military and civilian components of aggres- 
sion in Japan. For the British—scare the hell out of 
them, always in a polite way, but usually in a way 
that looks as if it might turn impolite. The British 
liberal groups are badly flustered; but being British, 
the way to encourage them to pull themselves together 
is to fluster the Tories. For the U.S.S.R.—back their 
international policy in general, but without using their 
slogans and above all without giving them or anybody 
else the impression of subservience. . . .” 


Although this document was undoubtedly not far out 
of tune with the thinking of quite a number of people 
in the United States at the time it was written, that is 
not the important matter. A position, a policy line, was 
being enunciated. It cannot be read in any other way 
than as a blunt statement of an IPR policy line. That 
policy line was wrong, far wrong, when viewed from the 
context of today’s world; but its advocacy by an officer 
of the IPR as such was wrong in any context. It stands, 
too, in marked contrast to the previously noted position 
stated even two years later by Dr. Jessup when the Sino- 
Japanese conflict was much hotter. 

The existence of documents such as this, compromising 
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the non-partisan character of the IPR, has led to ex- 
tensive criticism of the organization. In the course of 
his testimony, Professor Kenneth Colegrove of North- 
western University characterized this “cagey letter” as 
“one of the most intellectually dishonest academic docu- 
ments that I have ever seen. This is the complete nega- 
tion of what the IPR said to professors and teachers 
all over the country that it was.” (P. 916.) 

In answer to these published documentary proofs that 
some of the active members of the IPR 


initial date marks Owen Lattimore’s assumption of the 
editorship of Pacific Affairs, and the terminal date is the 
year in which F. V. Field was asked to resign as a trustee 
of the IPR. The period of Lattimore’s editorship of Paci- 
fic Affairs is listed separately because of the controversy 
which has surrounded his name. The table would seem to 
indicate that Mr. Holland’s listing includes many contri- 
butors whose works were published after the terminal 
date. 





were not responding to the trust placed 
in them, Mr. Holland has stated that they 
have been “artfully and misleadingly se- 
lected from the files.” The position taken 
by the current officers of the Institute is 
that the McCarran Committee has not made 
a careful examination of the great bulk 
of IPR-published materials on the Pacific 
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area. On this score, they call special at- 
tention to the two main journals, Pacific 


Pacific Affairs 
Vol. XIV, No. 3 t 
Vol. XVI, No. 4 incl. (1941-47) 14 146 29.2 14 354 70.8 





Affairs and Far Eastern Survey, and many 
scholarly monographs. The investigators 
have not produced a systematic analysis 


Far Eastern — 
Vol. IV, No. 1 t 
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of the published work of the IPR. There Inquiry Series Monographs 4 488 33.7 5 962 66.3 
are occasional bits from Pacific Affairs Pamphlet Series 0 000 00.0 4 261 100.0 
quoted in the hearings, or scattered testi- TOTAL PAGES & AVERAGE % 

mony with regard to specific publications. “ Anti-Communists” 1,026 28.3 

Mrs. Alice Widener, for example, pointed “Pro-Communists” 2,656 71.7 











to the lack of scholarly objectivity in one 
specific volume in the “Inquiry Series” (p. 767ff). 

In his statement to the Committee, Mr. Holland listed 
47 “writers well known for their active opposition to 
Communism, whose work the IPR has published. This 
should dispel any notion that the IPR tended to favor 
authors sympathetic to Communism.” (P. 1222.) Inter- 
estingly enough, such an ability to distinguish between 
groups of writers for Institute publications evoked no 
comment by counsel. On pages 679-680 of the Hearings 
on the Nomination of Philip C. Jessup, there is a table 
listing 37 persons as IPR personnel who have been iden- 
tified during the course of the McCarran investigation as 
sympathetic to Communism. To this list can be added the 
names of three other persons who contributed to IPR 
publications and who have been accused of being Com- 
munists in the course of the hearings printed by the 
McCarran Committee: Kate Mitchell, Nym Wales (Mrs. 
Edgar Snow), and Philip Jaffe, bringing the total to 40 
names. 

A comparison of the contributions of these two groups 
to IPR publications in numbers of pages indicates that, 
even granting the need to weigh the reliability of some 
of the identifications involved, the McCarran probers 
should look into the IPR’s publications on a systematic 
basis. The following table represents a comparison of the 
number of pages contributed by these two groups to 
the IPR publications listed, between 1934 and 1947, The 
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In these four published categories, the 40 “pro-Com- 
munist” writers contributed more than 250 per cent more 
pages than the 47 “anti-Communist” writers listed by Mr. 
Holland. The list given in his statement, then, does not 
necessarily “dispel any notion that the IPR tended to 
favor authors sympathetic to Communism.” These pro- 
portions would, it must be remembered, depend in large 
measure on the sympathies of the editor of the par- 
ticular publication involved. 

Committee investigators have likewise not made a 
careful analysis of the writings of the individual officers 
and staff members in whom they have been interested. 
There is, for example, no systematic examination of the 
pages of Pacific Affairs during the period when Owen 
Lattimore was editor. Considering the extreme interest the 
Committee has shown in Mr. Lattimore, this is indeed a 
pity. Of the 87 writers referred to in the two lists above, 
Lattimore contributed, in 1934-41, four times more 
pages to Pacific Affairs (277 in all) than his runner-up, 
Lawrence K. Rosinger (65 pages), an indication of the 
manner in which Lattimore edited the journal. 

While Lattimore was editor, he had four disputes in 
print with other persons. In all four, Lattimore took a 
position which can legitimately be termed “leftist.” In the 
first, his protagonist, a Britisher, disagreed with Latti- 
more’s thesis that Japanese policy in Asia was only 
aggressive, while the policy of the Soviet Union was 
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strictly defensive (Vol. X, pp. 73-77). In the second dis- 
pute, Lattimore sent in advance to Dr. Hsii Shu-hsi an un- 
favorable review of his book and printed Hsii’s reply 
(which he, Lattimore, then footnoted with his rebuttal) 
along with the review. Hsii said to Lattimore, “I have no 
quarrel with you over your sympathy with the Mongols 
and the Communists.” Lattimore denied such sympathy, 
but the lines of the dispute were clearly drawn (Vol. X, 
pp. 454-459). In the third dispute, with W. E. Wheeler 
II (Vol. XI, pp. 101-106), Lattimore came to the defense 
of Edgar Snow and of the Chinese Communists. The final 
disagreement in print was with William Henry Chamber- 
lin regarding the Russian purge trials (Vol. XI, pp. 367- 
372). This is the case often quoted by Lattimore’s op- 
ponents, where, in his discussion of how these trials were 
handled and received in the Soviet Union, he ended by 
saying, “That to me sounds like democracy.” 

It was during Mr. Lattimore’s editorship of Pacific 
Affairs that a section, “Comment and Opinion,” was in- 
troduced into this scholarly journal. Lattimore used this 
medium more than any of his colleagues—18 times—to 
make statements of his, the editor’s opinions. For ex- 
ample, he argued in the December 1935 issue that the 
Republic of Outer Mongolia was not an example of 
Soviet aggression and should not in any way be com- 
pared with the Japanese capture of Manchuria. 

The files of Pacific Affairs likewise disclose that charges 
of bias against the IPR are not a strictly post-World 
War II phenomenon. Institute officers, in defending the 
IPR, have attributed most of the charges against it to one 
source, Mr. Alfred Kohlberg of New York. Yet there were 
charges of partiality long before Kohlberg made his first 
protests in 1944, In 1938, Mr. R. F: McWilliams, a 
Canadian, criticized Pacific Affairs for a lack of balance 
in presentation (Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 495-498). An un- 
signed editorial answer disagreed that a lack of balance 
existed, and argued somewhat along the lines of Latti- 
more’s letter to MacMahon Ball on an “exaggerated neu- 
trality.” Again in 1939 (Vol. XII, p. 84), Pacific Affairs 
was accused by Geoffrey Stead of “anti-British propa- 
ganda.” This was especially interesting in light of the 
“cagey letter” the year before, which advised: “For the 
British—scare the hell out of them, always in a polite 
way, but usually in a way that looks as if it might turn 
impolite.” It would appear that the editor of Pacific 
Affairs was not the neutral person required to edit the 
journal of the international body of the IPR. It must 
be emphasized that all of these views may have been per- 
fectly legitimate, granting the tenor of political opinion 
in the United States in the 1930s, but was not Mr. Latti- 
more as editor of Pacific Affairs undermining the schol- 
arly objectivity of the IPR? 

On this topic of scholarly objectivity, an examination 
of the book reviews by Owen Lattimore during the course 
of his editorship of Pacific Affairs is likewise revealing. 
Of twenty-one books in Western languages which he re- 
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viewed during his first three years as editor (1934-1936), 
not one is to be found reviewed in the American His- 
torical Review. This could mean that Lattimore was ful- 
filling a very useful function in calling the attention of 
American scholars to important works which they might 
not otherwise consult, but some of the books are nothing 
more than Soviet propaganda tracts. 

In the second chapter of his Ordeal by Slander, Latti- 
more’s wife writes of her husband: “he really took very 
littlé interest in anything political until the Japanese in- 
vasion of China in 1937. And even after that he was woe- 
fully ignorant of Communism.” (P. 53.) Lattimore him- 
self says that his “contact with Marxist thinking was 
secondary and late,” and places that contact after he 
reached the age of thirty-six, which would be 1936 (p. 
218). Despite this limitation, Lattimore assigned himself 
to review six books dealing specifically with the Soviet 
Union and Communism in the period before he had had 
contact with Marxist political thinking. This would seem 
to argue that the scholarship of Pacific Affairs left some- 
thing to be desired. A majority of the twenty-one books 
Lattimore reviewed in 1934-36 deal in some way with 
the Soviet Union, Soviet policy in the Far East, or Com- 
munism. 

Of the book Militarism and Fascism in Japan by O. 
Tanin and E. Yohan (Introduction by Karl Radek, New 
York, International Publishers, 1934), Lattimore stated: 
“as Karl Radek points out in his introduction, this book 
is important because it is the only book which deals with 
both the ideology and organization of militarism and 
fascism in Japan, and their relation to the other complex 
forces which determine the basic problems of Japanese 
imperialist policy. . . . Presumably, in order to get the 
most out of it, one should be already familiar with 
Marxist principles; but even the general reader who is 
badgered with all the loose writing about fascism which 
fills the contemporary press, will find it a refreshingly 
intelligent discussion.” (Pacific Affairs, Vol. VIII, pp. 
379-382.) It would seem that, for the sake of maintaining 
the scholarly caliber of Pacific Affairs, a scholar familiar 
with Marxist principles should have reviewed the book. 

A book by Joshua Kunitz, Dawn over Samarkand (New 
York, Covici-Friede, 1935), made Lattimore enthusiastic. 
He agreed with the choice of the word “dawn” because 
“what is taking place in Central Asia undoubtedly is like 
a dawn and a rebirth.” He added that the author’s “dif- 
ferent sections are also prefaced by selections from the 
statements of Bolshevik leaders, notably Stalin, and these 
illuminate in a remarkably effective way the theories that 
underlie current processes, so that the reader is not 
merely deluged with marvels, but given a connected 
line of reasoning to account for them.” (Vol. IX, pp. 
130-132.) Of a book by Bosworth Goldman, Red Road 
Through Asia (London, 1934), which is critical of the 
Soviet regime, Lattimore concluded: “nor are his politi- 
cal recommendations for the prevention of Bolshevism 





in Great Britain altogether convincing. They sound some- 
what like a mild schoolroom fascism, with patient ad- 
monishment instead of castor oil.” 

But this, some may argue, is “quoting out of context,” 
and Committee counsel and many witnesses have been 
charged with just such an offense. The following, then, is 
the complete text of a short review of Anna Louise 
Strong’s This Soviet World (New York, 1936), which ap- 
peared in Pacific Affairs (Vol IX, pp. 611-612), and is 
typical: 


“This is one of the best books Miss Strong has 
written. She has always had a warmth of emotion 
which makes her one of the great contemporary re- 
porters, but this book is notable for its direct presen- 
tation of profound ideas with complete simplicity and 
no loss of depth. Her answer to the charge that the 
Communists are ‘painfully definite’ in the way in 
which they ‘take refuge in formulae’ is an admirably 
concise statement of the ‘dialectical’ method of split- 
ting and resplitting formulae so as to destroy dogma 
by converting it into science. Her book as a whole 
is a good confrontation of the Soviet ideas of democ- 
racy, originality and individuality and the foreign idea 
of ‘regimentation.” 

“One of her best passages is the comment on the 
‘strange paradox’ that in the Soviet Union ‘every 
achievement costs infinite effort, yet mighty achieve- 
ments are won in an incredibly short time.’ Another 
good passage is the exposition of Stakhanovism, in 
which the distinction between the liberation of the 
worker’s technical adeptness is convincingly distin- 
guished from the employer-fostered ‘speed-up.’ 

“The book is intended primarily for American 
readers, and comparisons are accordingly in American 
terms; but as the problems themselves are all of in- 
ternational significance, they can be understood any- 
where, in any language.” 


Students of world affairs, who are constantly beset by 
having far too much material to read, must rely on re- 
views in such scholarly journals as Pacific Affairs to tell 
them how to pick out the significant books. One can 
search the files of the American Historical Review or the 
Political Science Quarterly in vain for a review of the 
Strong book to which Owen Lattimore gave such an 
enthusiastic endorsement. There is, however, a review of 
Miss Strong’s book in the Annals of the American Aca- 
demy (Vol. 189, January 1937, pp. 251-252) by Karl 
Scholz of the University of Pennsylvania, who had 
“visited the Soviet Union several times in recent years.” 
Scholz describes the book as one-sided, lacking balance, 
and sentimental glorification. He concludes his re- 
view with the following palliative: “This Soviet World 
cannot lay claim to being a scientific inquiry, but is 
rather a sympathetic analysis of the favorable aspects of 
the Soviet system. As such it can be read with pleasure 
as well as profit.” It must be remembered that at the 
time all of the above reviews were written, the reviewer, 
Owen Lattimore, claimed to be “woefully ignorant” of 
Communism. 


It can of course be maintained that the editor of 
Pacific Affairs was naive and was, as indeed were so many 
Americans in those days, fooled by Soviet propaganda. 
But this would argue against the caliber of scholarship 
being displayed. There was no treason involved here. 
Lattimore had a perfect right to hold the views he did. 
The Americans who hailed the achievements of the Soviet 
Union in the 1930s were legion. The problem involved is 
whether a person who held views as strongly as Latti- 
more was able to give scholarly objectivity to his high 
office in a non-partisan organization. The high ratio of 
“pro-Communist” to “anti-Communist” writers in Pacific 
Affairs while Lattimore was editor—almost four to one 
—would indicate that his partisanship carried over into 
his selection of articles. This leads to the matter of the 
colleagues with whom Lattimore dealt and whose writings 
he endorsed. 

Here, again, there is a wealth of material in the pub- 
lished hearings. A principal figure involved is Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field, who was American Secretary of the 
IPR during almost the same period that Lattimore was 
editor of Pacific Affairs. Field was connected with two 
other publications outside the IPR, and these are also 
frequently mentioned in the hearings. The first was 
Amerasia. Senator McCarthy has charged that there was 
an “interlocking directorate between Amerasia and the 
IPR,” and for the Senate committee which was con- 
sidering the nomination of Philip C. Jessup he produced 
a table showing the names of ten persons who “held jobs 
in Amerasia and also in the IPR and 8 of them have 
been named as Communists or espionage agents.” (Jessup 
Hearings, pp. 108-109.) McCarthy’s case was weak in 
some ways. For example, he listed Anna Louise Strong, 
who was merely a contributor to both publications. 

Yet Mr. Holland’s position on the Amerasia issue is 
not much stronger. Holland told the investigators: “After 
about 1943, when it became clear that Mr. Jaffe wished 
to use the magazine chiefly to advance his own ideas, 
most of the members of the editorial board resigned, and 
in 1944 it appeared under the sole editorship of Mr. 
Jaffe and Miss Kate Mitchell.” (P. 1228.) Mr. Dennett, 
who was secretary of the American Council at the time 
the Amerasia case broke in the press, speaks in his testi- 
mony of how upset the senior staff members of the IPR 
were. Exhibits produced indicate that IPR editors passed 
on to Amerasia articles which were “too obviously 
slanted,” and there was little question that Amerasia was 
“slanted” long before 1943. Owen Lattimore recognized 
this fact in a letter which he wrote to Max Granich of 
China Today in 1939: 


“Thank you for your letter of December 11. I am 
afraid that my position as editor of Pacific Affairs 
makes it impossible for me to join the editorial board 
of China Today. I am a member of the international 
secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. This 
means that one of my employers is the Japanese Coun- 
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cil of the Institute of Pacific Relations. There has al- 
ready been considerable kick about my being on the 
board of Amerasia. It is probably better for me not 
to invite extra kicks by going on the board of China 
Today, which is more partisan, and more obviously 
partisan, than Amerasia. 

“I have been desperately busy the last few months 
completing a book and, consequently, have pub- 
lished very little in magazines. I am expecting to write 
some articles in the next few months, but I think you 
will agree that these articles would have their maxi- 
mum impact if not published in magazines which are 
devoted to ‘the cause of China.’ ” (Exhibit 54, P. 255.) 


The whole of the Amerasia case has by this time be- 
come a somewhat tiresome issue; yet it is worth point- 
ing out that six members of the editorial board of Amer- 
asia contributed twice as many pages to Pacific Affairs 
under the editorship of Owen Lattimore as the total con- 
tributed by the 47 “writers well known for their active 
opposition to Communism.” The Committee has had 
great difficulty in pinning down the date when the IPR 
people discovered that Field was a Communist. It seems 
hard to believe that people like Lattimore, who worked 
in close cooperation with Field, could not have known 
his political sentiments or known of his activities. 

But far more interesting than Amerasia is the case 
of the other periodical referred to as edited by Field— 
China Today. The investigators have not perused very 
carefully the files of this magazine produced by the 
“American Friends of the Chinese People.” It is openly 
and avowedly Communist, and it is most interesting that 
it should have invited Owen Lattimore to join the editorial 
board. The three chief editors were listed as Frederick 
Spencer, J. W. Phillips and Hansu Chan—pseudonyms 


for F. V. Field, Philip Jaffe and Chi Ch’ao-ting. It was 
well-nigh impossible for even the most naive person to 
read the files of China Today without recognizing that 
its approach was Communist. The following two para- 
graphs from an article entitled “The Roosevelt-Nanking 
Partnership,” in the January 1934 issue (pp. 12-13), give 
some idea of the flavor: 


“Chiang Kai-shek, America’s puppet general who 
is in control of the Nanking government, gets complete 
financial and moral support from the American gov- 
ernment. Without financial assistance from Roosevelt’s 
bankers government, this bankrupt Nanking would 
topple. But in spite of this aid it has had to resort 
to Fascism in an attempt to overcome the present 
crisis. All civil and democratic rights are abrogated. 
Strikes are prohibited at the pain of death. Martial 
law is enacted whenever the workers’ and peasants’ 
protests grow in strength. Nanking is resorting to all 
the bloody suppression measures in an attempt to 
smash the liberation movement of the Chinese 
masses. . . . 

“All of these facts, in addition to the billions of dol- 
lars which Roosevelt is using for building the Amer- 
ican imperialist war machine, show up the “Peace 
Policy” of Roosevelt as meaningless words. At the 
same time that he is talking about peace, he is building 
one of the largest and most modern aerial, naval and 
army forces the world has yet seen. An undeclared 
war is being carried on through the puppet Chiang 
Kai-shek. After the recent bombardment of Foochow 
by American made planes and bombs, Washington 
warned the Chinese that it would not tolerate the de- 
struction of American property or citizens. Without 
American made rifles, cannons, shells, airplanes, 
Chiang Kai-shek could not continue this bombing 
and destruction. Is this what President Roosevelt 
had in mind when he stated his ‘Peace Policy’?” 
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Two of the chief contributors to China Today were 
Chi Ch’ao-ting, and the “Asiaticus” (Hans Mueller) re- 
ferred to in the “cagey letter.” The files of China To- 
day also give a bit of evidence that Field was an open 
Communist supporter as early as 1935. The October 
1935 issue of China Today carried a full-page advertise- 
ment for a large banquet to celebrate the anniversary of 
the publication. Chief speaker at the banquet, given on 
October 9, was Earl Browder. Other speakers included 
“Hansu Chan” (Chi Ch’ao-Ting) , “J. W. Phillips” (Philip 
Jaffe) and Frederick Vanderbilt Field. Field was adver- 
tised under his official title of American Secretary of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Interestingly enough, 
“Frederick Spencer” was not listed as a speaker, although 
his name carries through on the editorial board; this 
would seem to be circumstantial confirmation of Field’s 
pseudonym, which he refused to identify before the Mc- 
Carran Committee on the grounds that it might tend to in- 
criminate him. But what was more significant was his 
compromising the name of the IPR by advertising him- 
self as its Secretary at what was obviously a Communist 
rally. 

The February 1935 number of China Today (p. 90) 
carried an appeal “To the American People” in the form 
of an open letter bearing a great number of signatures, 
including those of T. A. Bisson, Earl Browder, Corliss 
Lamont, Robert Morss Lovett, J. W. Phillips, Freder- 
ick Spencer, Maxwell Stewart, Harry Ward and Victor 
Yakhontoff. The letter demanded that the Americans 
stop backing “Chiang Kai-shek and his Nanking terror- 
istic government” and the “war against the 90 million 
Chinese who are living under the flag of the Chinese 
Soviets.” It accused the Americans of being the “Hessian 


troops of the Chinese Revolution.” 
4. The 


T HE CHARGES against the IPR on which the McCarran 
investigation has been based were sufficiently serious 
to persuade the IPR to decide upon a method of defense. 
Apparently, the decision was that the best defense is an 
offense. Almost immediately after the seizure of the files 
from the barn of Mr. Edward C. Carter, a former long- 
time officer and current trustee of the IPR, the New York 
office of the Institute issued a series of press releases cast- 
ing grave doubts on the McCarran Committee. The first 
two statements charged that the IPR’s files had been il- 
legally seized and that the Committee was responsible 
for leaking documents to the press in advance of the hear- 
ing in order to prejudice the case, all of which, the Insti- 
tute felt, created a “wholly misleading impression.” 

On the first charge, Mr. Holland pointed out that there 
was no secret about the files in Massachusetts, that in fact 
the IPR had invited the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
—soon after McCarthy made his original accusations— 
to go through all its files, and that several FBI agents 
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It would be difficult for the IPR’s staff at the time to 
maintain that it did not know about China Today or the 
stand which the magazine took. While Owen Lattimore 
was editor of Pacific Affairs, he published a bibliography 
prepared by the staff of the American Council of the IPR 
entitled “Literature on the Chinese Soviet Movement.” 
(Vol IX, pp. 421-435.) In this bibliography, more articles 
were cited from China Today than from any other source. 
They were described by such terms as “only systematic 
and detailed account,” “detailed and authoritative,” “best 
available factual summary,” and covered three years of 
China Today, including the number which listed Field as 
a speaker at the banquet under his IPR title. Volume 
VIII of Pacific Affairs (pp. 477ff.) carries a condensa- 
tion of an article by “Hansu Chan” (Chi Ch’ao-ting) in 
China Today; “Hansu Chan’s” article was an answer to 
a Trotskyite statement by Harold Isaacs. Pacific Affairs 
felt “Chan’s” article to be “so challenging and so vital to 
any student of Far Eastern affairs, that it should be pre- 
sented to those who read the first article [the one by 
Isaacs] and who might otherwise not know of this rebut- 
tal.” f 

Considering their close association with Field, Jaffe, 
Bisson, Yakhontoff and Chi Ch’ao-ting, as shown in the 
exhibits in the testimony, it is hard to believe some of 
those who were then officers of the IPR when they main- 
tain, today, that they did not know of the political activ- 
ities of these people—activities which formed a back- 
ground for the charges which were made against the IPR, 
and which certainly cast doubt on the scholarly integrity 
of its work. All of these facts are material evidence 
which tend to bear out many of the charges which have 
been leveled against the IPR by former Communists who 
have testified before the McCarran Committee. 


Defense 


had spent six or seven weeks in the spring of 1950 going 
through the files and financial records both in Massa- 
chusetts and New York. The Institute, said Mr. Hol- 
land, had no objections to the Committee going through 
its files. The testimony of Mr. Carter before the Com- 
mittee brought out that the matter of the “illegal” seizure 
of the files involved merely a technicality. It had to do 
with the power of the type of subpena used and the way 
in which it was served. Committee counsel felt that the 
IPR release was an attempt to discredit the work of the 
Committee in advance. If the IPR had no objections to 
the Committee’s use of its files, counsel wanted to know 
why all the fuss had been made about the “illegal 
seizure.” 

With regard to the second matter of the leaking of 
documents, during the course of Mr. Holland’s testimony 
counsel brought out the fact that the seized documents 
were under armed guard on a slow freight from Massa- 
chusetts to Washington at the time the leak was said to 
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have occurred. Mr. Holland conceded that the charge 
was unfounded. 

As another part of its defense against the investigators, 
Mr. Holland sent a letter to members and trustees of the 
IPR on February 27, 1951, telling them points which 
they should stress in speaking about the IPR or writing 
letters to their newspapers about the organization. It 
urged “stressing its non-partisan, fact-finding character,” 
that its publications represent a cross-section of diverse 
views, that its membership is open, and that the illegal 
seizure, “smear” stories and leakage constituted “a far- 
reaching menace to every private research and educa- 
tional organization in the United States and an attack 
on the whole concept of independent research on public 
and international affairs.” Although most of the trustees 
and members felt that the IPR was indeed a non-partisan 
organization, did they really know all the facts which the 
Committee was attempting to investigate? Did they, for 
example, know about the “cagey letter” or the proposed 
telegram to Lauchlin Currie? That they should have to 
be sent a sheet of instructions on how to defend the IPR 
indicated that they did not. Careful scholars all over the 
country were being asked to state as simple facts items 
which the documents produced so far have indicated were 
not facts. 

A group of scholars who rallied to the support of the 
IPR wrote a letter to the New York Times stating as 
simple fact that the IPR “always has been and remains a 
strictly non-partisan organization.” They complained that 
the public was getting a distorted picture from one-sided 
hearings in which almost all the witnesses were biased 
against the IPR. An examination of the pages of the 
paper to which they addressed their letter reveals that, 
for the month of August 1951, when the Committee sum- 
moned the greatest number of “sensational witnesses” 
against the IPR, the Times printed 98 column inches of 
news reports contrary to the interests of the IPR and 71 
inches in favor of the organization. The Times had faith- 
fully reported most of the “facts” issued by the IPR office. 

As for the one-sidedness of the hearings, were the 
members and trustees in a position to give evidence? 
Did they know of all the activities being carried on in 
their name? Interestingly enough, the testimony most 
damaging to the IPR was that of officers like Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Holland. Surely a statement which will cause 
great embarrassment is that of Mr. Raymond Dennett, 
Director of the World Peace Foundation in Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Dennett was extremely careful to 
state only what he felt to be objective facts. He had 
accepted a request by the IPR to become American Secre- 
tary, and served in that capacity from March 1944 until 
December 1945, when his resignation became effective. 

Mr. Dennett found himself saddled with a union con- 
tract (which had been first negotiated in 1939 by Field) 
which, he said, provided “that anybody who joined the 
staff at any level had to become a member of the union 
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within 30 days after joining.” (P. 939.) This union was 
Local 18 of the United Office and Professional Workers 
of America, which has since been expelled from the CIO 
because its policies and activities were “consistently di- 
rected toward the achievement of the program and pur- 
poses of the Communist party rather than the objectives 
and policies set forth in the constitution of the CIO.” 
(P. 947.) Mr. Dennett found himself in conflict with the 
staff, as represented by the union, on several points. It 
was a question of whether the hired staff or the Secre- 
tary, who represented the Executive Committee, would 
set policies within the office. 

Mr. Dennett declared that “it got to the point where 
I had to go to one of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee to dictate a memorandum to my own committee 
because my memorandum would go to the union before 
it got into the United States mails.” (P. 948.) He was 
also somewhat surprised to find members of the staff at- 
tending and participating in Executive Committee meet- 
ings. He found a general IPR policy line in existence 
and stated very frankly that “I do not think it was an ob- 
jective research organization.” (P. 966.) And again: “I 
think my position is very clear. I was responsible for 
objective research. I do not feel there was objectivity, 
and I resigned and got out.” (P. 967.) There were others, 
like Professor Colegrove, who felt the same way. 

Since Mr. Dennett still retains the rather high esteem 
of many of his friends in academic life and in the In- 
stitute, his testimony comes as one of the greatest shocks. 
His statements with regard to the charges made by Mr. 
Alfred Kohlberg of New York against the IPR and their 
investigation also deserve careful consideration. Mr. 
Dennett stated that a thorough investigation was never 
made, but that Marguerite Ann Stewart, a staff member, 
had prepared an answer which Mr. Dennett was inclined 
to believe was not an objective investigation. This would 





seem to be in absolute contradiction to the statement 
which Mr. Holland read into the record during the course 
of his testimony: 


“Recent charges that the Institute, at the instigation 
of the Communists, began a ‘smear compaign’ against 


Nationalist China are merely a rehash of earlier, dis- 
credited allegations made in 1944 by Alfred Kohlberg. 


They were fully investigated at the time by the execu- ' 


tive committee of the American Institute, which con- 
cluded that they were without foundation.” (Exhibit 
331, p. 1228.) 


5. Conclusions 


HAT DOES ALL THIS add up to? What is the signi- 

ficance of the McCarran investigation for the 
American people, for the IPR, for scholarly research 
groups? The hearings are still incomplete. The contro- 
versy is still bitter and unsettled. But certain conclusions 
can be drawn: 

1. The published testimony leaves no doubt that the 
IPR was successfully infiltrated and that the infiltration 
assumed serious proportions. 

2. The hearings have been conducted by a group of 
Senators who have been, for the most part, overtly crit- 
ical of the Administration; and they have frequently 
stressed those aspects of the IPR which have relation to 
high-level policy. For this reason, the Committee has 
been criticized for being partisan, and indeed on several 
occasions its attitude has been unnecessarily sharp. The 
published works of the IPR have not been subjected to a 
sufficiently full analysis, nor has the testimony been suf- 
ficiently well integrated. Yet, to a student of Congres- 
sional investigations, the proceedings will appear milder 
and fairer than newspaper accounts would indicate. A 
great wealth of documentary evidence has been presented 
in a measured manner. Nevertheless, the published vol- 
umes of testimony, like many others before them, point 
up the need for a code of investigative procedure for 
Congressional committees if they are to continue their 
important role in our legislative process. 

3. The Committee has brought to light much ma- 
terial which reveals the serious Communist threat to the 
internal security of the United States. Communist plot- 
ting has even extended to attempts to influence the 
thought patterns of American scholars and the behavior 
of Government officials. The published testimony reads 
like a first-rate mystery novel, and many of the facts are 
just as brutal. 

4. So far, the investigators have not produced evi- 
dence that United States Far Eastern policy was a Com- 
munist creation, but there are indications that-Communist 
interpretations of specific situations were accepted, and 
the ex-Communists have charged that many high Govern- 
mental officials and important experts on the Far East 
were Communists or fellow travelers. 

5. The hearings have brought rather glaringly to the 
fore the extreme naiveté of many of our so-called experts. 
Many scholars and prominent political leaders allowed 
their names to be used in connection with organizations 


whose political activities they did not scrutinize. It is 
shocking to find how many of our experts on foreign 
affairs in the postwar world claim that they don’t read 
such Communist publications as the Daily Worker or 
other Communist writings pertinent to their field. This 
should be a duty of all conscientious students of world 
problems today. 

6. The investigation has highlighted the problems of 
non-partisan research organizations. Any group which 
wishes to retain high standards of scholarship will have 
to create proper safeguards against indiscretions by ir- 
responsible officials. Such indiscretions made the IPR 
something which it told its members it was not—a par- 
tisan group. 

7. It is doubtful whether the McCarran investigatien 
constitutes a threat to open research, as the officers of the 
IPR claim. The significant fact which has been brought 
out in the hearings so far is that the reason the Institute 
now finds itself under attack is that its active members 
did not respond to the trust which they had assumed. 
By leading a non-partisan research organization into the 
political arena, they exposed it to political attack. By 
advocating or pushing a point of view, they gave the In- 
stitute a political color. The overall impression gained 
from reading the testimony is that many of the IPR 
officers and staff members felt that they knew the political 
direction in which the world was moving and that they 
took vicarious joy in feeling themselves a part of a great 
intellectual conspiracy. 

8. What is to be regretted is that many IPR members 
have decided that the defense of the IPR depends upon 
defending the very people who betrayed its principles. As 
far as the Institute is concerned, the issue should not be 
that of Communism, pro or con. The issue is one of its 
non-partisan character. If the supporters of the IPR 
rally to the cause of the man who wrote the “cagey let- 
ter” and of others who similarly betrayed the avowed 
principles of the Institute, then they will have to bear 
the consequences of supporting actions which compro- 
mised the integrity of their organization. These conse- 
quences involved the repudiation of the very nature of 
the organization which they wish to preserve. The choice 
of a method of defense by the IPR may well determine 
whether it can survive and continue its important role in 
American scholarship. This is the most important ques- 
tion which the McCarran hearings pose for the IPR. 
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with particular reference to the West, 
was the enormous wastage of capital 
that was constantly occurring. Bank- 
ruptcy, he felt, was far less a disaster 
in America than England; men 
made and lost fortunes with magnifi- 
cent aplomb. And he noted that the 
bankrupts usually left behind them 
permanent capital improvements. 
The whole business fascinated him 
and it fascinates me, too. One might 
almost make the generalization that 
the United States was built at the 
cost of an infinite number of personal 
bankruptcies. 

Trollope was favorably impressed 
by the mobility of the American 
people and the accompanying adapt- 
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ability to new circumstances. But at 
one point he called for a halt: He 
didn’t like to see women escaping the 
home. A woman’s proper job, he 
thought, was to be a good wife to 
some good man. He completely failed 
to see how industry and business 
would adapt itself to the female in- 
vasion and eventually stimulate it 
inordinately by the kinds of jobs it 
created. Reading Trollope on women 
is a pleasant excursion into a very 
remote past, but some male cur- 
mudgeons may get pleasure from it 
nevertheless. 

Those who remember that Sydney 
Smith had rudely asked in the 1820s, 
“Who reads an American book?” 


just after reading one will be amused 
to note that Trollope forty years later 
could ask, “What Englishman has de- 
voted a room to books, and devoted 
no portion of that room to the pro- 
ductions of America?” 

In general, while Trollope’s sprawl- 
ing book (originally published as 
two volumes) will provide grist for 
innumerable footnotes, I do not 
think it is a top-ranking study of 
American society. It is good, but not 
nearly so amusing as his mother’s. I 
suspect that, were it not for the fact 
that his novels are currently fashion- 
able, we would never have had the 
chance to read it in Mr. Knopf’s ele- 
gant edition. 





TR: the Eternal Poseur 


The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt. Volumes III and IV. 


Edited by Elting E. Morison. 
Harvard. 1,438 pp. $20.00. 


WITH SEVERAL MORE VOLUMES of 
the Roosevelt letters yet to be issued, 
it would not be surprising to see a 
revival of interest in Theodore Roose- 
velt and an attempt to reassess him 
in a more favorable light than has 
been the practice since the Pringle 
biography. 
power politics, his attempt to com- 
bine “enlightened” conservatism 
with a “strong” foreign policy, pos- 
sibly even his wistful yearning for 
another war, find a ready response in 
the Truman era, and his views often 
sound curiously like those of such 
Crolyesque figures as Senator Paul 
Douglas. 

It would scarcely have surprised 
Roosevelt to learn that another gen- 
eration might see him as a model of 
deportment, for he always saw him- 
self as a figure in the stream of his- 
tory. Indeed, even after reading the 
1,700 letters in these two volumes, 
one finds little of Roosevelt other 
than this Man in History. 

The familiar view of Roosevelt is 
of a man completely alive, killing 


His intense interest in 
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cougars or charging the Spaniards, 
quarreling with the Pope or standing 
at Armageddon to battle for the 
Lord. Yet the sense one gets from 
these letters is of a man who was 
scarcely alive at all, of a man trying 
desperately to live up to a standard 
outside of himself. For all his play- 
ing bear with his children, you 
rarely get the feeling that there is 
any private side to Roosevelt. He is 
always, even when alone, acting be- 
fore an audience—a contemporary 
audience and that of ages to come; 
he is never himself. He. cannot go 
hunting simply for the love of the 
outdoors which he lauds in his 
writing; he must play the part of 
Roosevelt the Hunter; he must re- 
turn with his kill. “I cannot afford to 
make a failure of this hunt if I go.” 

Roosevelt’s strong sense of history 
:3 more than that of a sometime his- 
torian. It is that of a man who is 
attempting to anchor himself in Time, 
to both create and interpret his his- 
torical role. Such a conception of self 
must necessarily lead to a “strenu- 


ous” life, a driving need to act, a 
constant necessity to defend yourself 
lest someone pierce your disguise. 
The years in the White House which 
affected Lincoln so deeply changed 
Roosevelt almost not at all, because 
there was no man to change, only an 
historical image. 

Occasionally, someone would strike 
through the mask, and Roosevelt 
would cry out in anger. Moorfield 
Storey was a “dishonest and lying 
scoundrel,” a “lunatic,” a man 
“utterly lost to the feeling of national 
self-respect” with “an utterly un-Teu- 
tonic, in fact a Southern Latin, frame 
of mind.” “The Villards, the God- 
kins and their like are simply un- 
hung traitors”; Godkin, in particular, 
“was a potent force for evil through- 
out the entire time that I have been 
in public life, up to his death.” 

These men infuriated Roosevelt be- 
cause they refused to accept his ver- 
sion of his moral role in history. The 
“Godkin-Parkhurst-Atkinson type of 
mendacious mugwump” denounced 
both his imperialist ventures and his 
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political compromises as immoral. In 
these two volumes, one finds few 
positive opinions on public matters 
save for Roosevelt’s celebration of 
war and empire. His objection to the 
Godkins was that they shrank “from 
seeing the nation do the rough work 
which must be done if nations are to 
win and deserve greatness.” He had 
contempt for “softheaded mothers” 
and others “who think that life ought 
to consist of perpetual shrinking 
from effort, danger and pain.” 

Yet the objection of the Genteel 
Reformers to the Spanish-American 
War was no worse in his eyes than 
their worship of the independent 


voter and their condemnation of 
compromises with political machines. 
Impossible as men like Godkin ad- 
mittedly were on this subject, one 
senses a quality almost of despera- 
tion in Roosevelt’s 


identifying the 


insistence on 
Republican _ party 
with morality. He cannot permit an- 
other view of morality in politics to 
challenge his own version of his his- 
torical role. It relieves him to think 
that Lincoln, too, was plagued by 
critics like Greeley and the Copper- 
heads, and he draws sustenance from 
contrasting the venomous contempor- 
ary criticisms of Lincoln with the 
verdict which history ultimately ren- 


dered on his greatness. 

Roosevelt’s loyalty to the Repub- 
lican party suggests the barbaric 
fealty of a savage to his clan, but 
there is something unconvincing 
about it, an effort to impose an in- 
terpretation on history, to demon- 
strate that he is aligned with the true 
moral force: 


“I do congratulate myself that 
my father was a Republican and 
that I am a Republican. It seems 
to me it would be a dreadful thing 
to have to live down being de- 
scended from Vallandigham; and 
I should mortally hate to have 
had men like Seymour or Mc- 
Clellan for ancestors.” 





Steinbeck All at Sea 


The Log from the Sea of Cortez. 
By John Steinbeck. 
Viking. 282 pp. $4.00. 


THE OCEAN has always provoked 
the imagination of sailors, poets, 
scientists, and seaside lovers on a 
moonlit night. Placid and turbulent, 
its whispering tides have lisped the 
enticements of mystery. 

Recently, we have been treated to 
two brilliant and successful attempts 
at providing the layman with some 
answers to the riddle of the sea— 
Thor Heyerdahl’s Kon Tiki and 
Rachel Carson’s The Sea Around 
Us. Now a third volume seeks to 
join these two in making the sea more 
meaningful. Unfortunately, however, 
John Steinbeck’s The Log from the 
Sea of Cortez is unworthy of its pre- 
decessors. 

The publishers identify The Log as 
the narrative portion of a large orig- 
inal volume, The Sea of Cortez—an 
earlier scientific treatise based on a 
six-week collecting expedition in the 
Gulf of California undertaken by 
Steinbeck and his friend Ed Ricketts, 
director of the Pacific Biological 
Laboratories. Though it is intended 
for both average readers and marine 
biologists, it is hard to say which 
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the current Log will appeal to less. 

For the layman, it is an uncon- 
scionably dull chronicle of the com- 
ings and goings of the Western Flyer 
as it stopped to pick up various 
specimens on both coasts of the gulf. 
Mixed in with this record is a sprink- 
ling of meditative thoughts—equally 
uninspiring—on many subjects. Here 
is a fragment of contemplation: 

“Among men, it seems, historic- 
ally at any rate, that processes of 
co-ordination and disintegration 
follow each other with great regu- 
larity, and the index of the co- 
ordination is a measure of the 
disintegration which follows. There 
is no mob like a group of well- 
drilled soldiers when they have 
thrown off their discipline. And 
there is no lostness like that which 
comes to a man when a perfect 
and certain pattern has dissolved 
about him. There is no hater like 
one who has greatly loved.” 

For the marine biologist, The Log 
offers its conclusions chiefly in gen- 
eralized terms of what species of 
animal lived where and in what num- 
ber. In detailed form, this is prob- 
ably valuable information, but why 


in the world did it take the reissue 
of the “unscientific” portion of a 
scientific volume to provide it? Pre- 
sumably, anyone interested in the 
marine life of the Gulf of California 
has read the original Sea of Cortez. 

By far the best part of the book 
is that which has nothing to do with 
the Gulf of California—a profile of 
Ed Ricketts by Steinbeck, who was 
his devoted friend. Sympathetic and 
wise, Ricketts seems to have been 
one of those rare, intelligent people 
who are alert to all things, but par- 
ticularly to individuals. Steinbeck 
here writes vividly and movingly 
about Ricketts and his place in the 
lives of the cannery-row characters 
of Monterrey. 

Ricketts was killed by a railroad 
train in 1948, and Steinbeck says 
that the profile was written “to lay 
the ghost”—the ghost that had haunt- 
ed his grieved circle of friends with 
the pervasive influence of love and 
admiration. Steinbeck should be 
happy to know that, in relieving that 
anguish, he has surely gained a new 
circle of friends for Ed Ricketts. 
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Blues, Bop and All That 


A History of Jazz in America. 
By Barry Ulanov. 
Viking. 348 pp. $5.00. 


Jazz, the most truly indigenous of 
American art forms and the most val- 
uable as an international weapon of 
democracy, has long suffered from a 
bibliography devoted largely to the 
atavistic explorations of cultists, who 
glory in its bawdy New Orleans past 
while misunderstanding or ignoring 
its present and future. 

Because of this lack of a true con- 
temporary study of the scene, Barry 
Ulanov’s book is doubly welcome. 
Clearly the best work on the subject 
to be published in recent years, it 
contains remarkably few serious er- 
It does suffer, 
however, from a distressingly high 
number of errors of omission. 

Of the twenty-four chapters, the 
first dozen are devoted mainly to the 
ancestry of jazz, to New Orleans and 
the blues, to Louis Armstrong, Bix 
and other pioneers. The second half 
introduces the jazz figures of the 
1930s and 1940s, the singers, bop, 
“cool jazz,” and a summation of new 
The assessment of Jelly 
Roll Morton and other early mu- 
sicians, lacking the hysterical adula- 
tion found in other works on the sub- 
ject, is made in terms of the light that 
has been shed on their contribution 
by younger musicians who have built 
on the foundation they laid. Thus, 
the warm praise for the King Olivers 
and Bessie Smiths has more validity 
and a truer ring by virtue of its ob- 
jectivity. 


rors of commission. 


directions. 


For the average Down Beat read- 
er, parts of the book will provide a 
fascinating stream of names, dates 
and facts, while other passages will 
prove too coldly and metaphysically 
detached. The converse will apply 
to the average NEw LEADER reader. 
In dealing with so diffuse a subject, 
it is impossible to separate narra- 
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Reviewed by Leonard Feather 
Commentator on the Voice of 


America’s “Jazz Club, U.S.A.” 


tive from explanation, fact from 
opinion; but it is safe to say that 
anyone interested in the subject at 
all will find plenty that is readable 
and stimulating. 

The weakest aspect of the volume 
is its attempt, inadequate both in 
quality and quantity, to explain jazz 
technically. There is not a single 
bar of music in the book. What few 
stabs there are at technical explana- 
tion seem to imply the author’s un- 
familiarity with the jazz chord sys- 
tem, development of which has been 
a vital part of the story. Other hints 
(the inaccurate identification of a 
certain tune as based on a triplet 
phrase, etc.) indicate that collabora- 
tion with, say, Lennie Tristano or 
any professional musician would 
have made the book more valuable as 
a reference work. 

The 19-page chapter on singers de- 
votes two entire pages each to such 
non-jazz performers as Frank Sinatra 
(with details of his misadventures 
with Ava Gardner, the Communists 
and Westbrook Pegler) and Herb 
Jeffries, while completely ignoring 
such artists as Helen Humes, Josh 
White, Dinah Washington, Mahalia 
Jackson, Bobby Sherwood and many 
others who are surely closer to jazz. 
Jazz fans will also lament the omis- 
sion of such important contemporary 
jazz factors as Neal Hefti’s and other 
young bands, and of such soloists as 
Benny Green, who is hailed by many 
as the top trombonist in the field to- 
day. 

Other omissions are a survey of 
the role played by feminine mu- 
sicians; the recent impact on jazz 
of Afro-Cuban influences through 
Machito, Prado and others; and, 
most important, the effect of Jim 
Crow and the gradual evolution from 


segregated Negro and white jazz 
styles to a common culture. More- 
over, the book contains no bibliog- 
raphy, no list of records and no pic- 
tures, and, with its 348 pages of text, 
may seem a skimpy bargain at $5. 
However, despite these faults, and 
despite the writing style with its 
strange combination of esoteric in- 
tellectualism and naive journalese 
(radio becomes “the communication 
channels Guglielmo Marconi had dis- 
covered” and a beard is “the hirsute 
adornment”), the book 
many passages that are as warm, 
human and valuable in their subjec- 
tivity as others are in their objective 
approach. One of the best sequences 
is that describing the life and death 
of the late Chick Webb. But the 
entitled “Evalua- 
tion,” also boasts some noteworthy 
lines on a very different level: “Soon- 
er or later [the jazzman] must learn 


contains 


closing chapter, 


the limitations of most of present- 
day jazz and the free field that lies 
ahead of him if his background per- 
mits him to explore the lines of poly- 
tonal and atonal music played in con- 
trapuntal frames. .. .” For those who 
take jazz seriously enough to be con- 
cerned with its future, this chapter 
and others will offer 
food for controversy and contempla- 
tion. 

In short, A History of Jazz in 
America (supplemented, by the way, 
with an excellent glossary of jazz 
terms) has come closer than any of 
its predecessors to providing Amer- 
ica’s libraries, schools and homes 
with the real and fabulous story of 
jazz as it strikes the present-day ear, 
the 1952 mind and memory. Its 
shortcomings have been noted here; 
its many merits can, and should, be 
studied at first hand. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Charge Review of Kazin 


Book Missed the Mark 


I’ve just read Julien Steinberg’s review of 
Alfred Kazin’s A Walker in the City [THE 
New Leaper, February 18]. It’s a pity that 
Steinberg knows only PS 156. Had he but 
strolled into the yards of PS 66, 109 or 125, he 
might have noted that both the Amboy Dukes 
and the boys who thought that they were not 
like the others made up the Brownsville 
Geist. Steinberg may have lived a while in 
Brownsville, but it is he, not Kazin, who is 
eyeless. Just two points to demonstrate the 
validity of this: The old ladies in Kazin’s day 
knew nothing of Tonis; their wigs were heavy 
and drab, and they thought women who fre- 
quented beauty shops but several notches above 
Jezebel. As to the school toilets, of what else 
other than leak and sex did they smell? Ob- 
viously, their forbidden, secretive nature must 
have escaped Steinberg. The book that he 
would like to have—the one about the ex-GO 
presidents and similar philistines—would with- 
out question be concerned with the dullest and 
most uninteresting people who ever paraded 
along Pitkin Avenue. 

At least this insider (Kazin’s block was 
my block, his shul mine and even the rebbe 
the same) is able to grasp the intense feeling 
and truthfulness of the Walker book and he 
is no social anthropologist. If Steinberg is not 
aware of this, as he admits in his review, 
then it is he, not Kazin, who is alienated. In 
fact, Steinberg has failed in his major obliga- 
tion as a reviewer, for the book is far less 
about Brownsville than it is about a young 
boy growing up and in search of himself. 
New York City Ben B. SELIGMAN 


I protest against Julien Steinberg’s review 
as I protest against all reviews written, not 
of the book in question, but of the book the 
reviewer wished the author had written. Mr. 
Kazin nowhere stated that he was writing The 
Story of Brownsville: his title is A Walker 
in the City, the emphasis being on the per- 
son, not on the place. That to me the book 
was a deeply moving experience is quite beside 
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the point: What matters is that an author be 
judged by what he has done, and though there 
are few who write with the fine perceptions of 
Mr. Kazin, the number of reviewers who, like 
Mr. Steinberg, depart from their proper sphere, 
is a steadily growing company. 

New York City Sopn1a MumFrorp 


Mr. Seligman’s and Mrs. Mumford’s defense 
of Kazin’s book rests on their claim that the 
book is not really about Brownsville at all. 
Actually, they are conceding that Mr. Kazin’s 
treatment of Brownsville is something less than 
impressive, which is precisely what I said. 

A Walker in the City, however, is about 
Brownsville and the manner in which Kazin 
uses the background is the key to his book's 
failure. In short, he uses Brownsville as a 
crutch. The slim book in which he is the 
“walker” and Brownsville the “city” has four 
chapters: “From the Subway to the Syna- 
gogue,” “The Kitchen,” “The Block and Be- 
yond,” “Summer: The Way to Highland Park.” 
Brownsville forms at all times the bone-struc- 
ture of the book. Mr. Kazin pauses at a site, 
reflects briefly, like a man fixing his shoelace, 
then passes on to pause and reflect again. Thus, 
while his discussion of Brownsville is bleak, he 
would not have a book at all without the word- 
age on Brownsville. And if one were to ap- 
praise the personal commentary alone, it would 
be hardly longer than an ordinary magazine 
essay, would be most marginal in importance, 
and would occasion no detailed examination. 

Moreover, many of the reviews that I have 
seen commend Mr. Kazin for his portrait of 
Brownsville. The point is this: Neither of the 
two letter writers, who both say that the book 
isn’t really about Brownsville, are likely to 
protest those reviews. What they really do not 
like about my review is that I do not like Mr. 
Kazin’s book. Their obligation then is to deal 
with the review that I did write—something 
neither of them does—and not with a review 
they wish I had written. 

As for Mr. Seligman’s distraught outburst. 
let me say, im the space available, three 
things: (1) I avoided a longer discussion of 
Mr. Kazin’s puerile treatment of Brownsville’s 
public-school toilets because I wanted to save 
him and myself embarrassment; I have not 
grown more sadistic since the review was 
written. Yes, Mr. Seligman, I failed to note 
the “forbidden, secretive nature” of the toilets. 
Having been fortunately sound of bladder, I 
restricted my visits to short periods of neces- 
sity and by-passed whatever curious charm the 
experience may have possessed. (2) Mr. Selig- 
man must surely know that people no longer 
fall dead—if they ever did—when they are 
graced with the “philistine” epithet. And 
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surely Mr. 


is under the impression that the epithet-hurler 


Seligman must know that no one 


is automatically elevated to the status of cul- 
ture hero. (3) The wigs are not an incidental, 
colorful detail in Kazin’s book; they are, to- 
other like details, his 
his theme, 


gether with frame of 


reference, and that is what I called 


atavistic and stereotyped. In my review, I 
simply wondered why Kazin was so entranced 
with the long-vanished wigs and had so little 


that was searching to say about those who 
wore them. 

however, and 
despite them, there is one comment about the 
review that I do want to make. 
people have read into the last few paragraphs 
a tone of hostility toward Mr. 
that I do regret, for 


wholly unintended. My entire 


Unrelated to the two letters, 
A number of 


Kazin, and 
such a meaning was 
attitude toward 
Mr. Kazin can be expressed quite simply (and 
is in the review): I value his writings, think 
he wrote a bad book, and look forward with 
enthusiasm to his next productions. 

New York City JULIEN STEINBERG 


Holds Fyvel ‘Reply’ 
Echoes Russell Charges 
THE New LEADER is guilty of a serious mis- 
representation in labeling T. R. 
a “reply” to Bertrand Russell 
Replies to Russell,” 
Viy.. fe 


views in 


Fyvel’s article 

[“A Briton 
Tue New Leaver, March 
of Russell’s 


hence 


is rather a restatement 
more 
deceptive, language. 

Mr. Fyvel does not think Communist infiltra- 
tion in Washington “led 
political results.” 


temperate, and more 


significant 
The presence of Communist 


to any 


spies on the American team at Yalta and the 
control of American Asiatic State 
Department fellow-travelers are apparently un- 
related to the disasters which have overtaken 
the world. 
To Fyvel, 


hunters” 


policy by 


the anti-Communists are “witch- 
allied with reactionaries. The logical 
implication is that lovers of truth and freedom 
should form a tactical alliance with the Reds 
to stop this wicked persecution of the innocent. 
In Fyvel’s vision, the nefarious “China lobby” 
(believed in by all Fair Dealers and English- 
men) is real and central, whereas the loss of 
half a billion people to the Red murder gangs 
is unreal and peripheral—presumably a Mc- 
Carthy exaggeration, if not downright mythical. 

Possibly the smug nationalistic vantage-point 
from which Britons such as Fyvel and Russell 
view our anti-Communist “hysteria” is not un- 
related to the fact that all the major scientists 
among the atom spies were persons enjoying 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ 
regardless of point of view. 


comment, 
For space reasons, 
300 words. 


however, we prefer letters under 


British security clearance. Mustn’t pry into a 
London may well 


become one with Nineveh and Tyre as a direct 


chap’s opinions, you know. 


result of that spying. Following such a catas- 
trophe, Messrs. Russell and Fyvel may wish to 
reassess the relative importance of Communist 
conspiracy and anti-Communist “hysteria” as 
threats to the free world. 


New York City Vicror Fox 
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EDITORIAL 


Backstop MacArthur 


JHE NEWSPAPERS call it a “miracle” that 106,946 
Minnesotans wrote in Eisenhower’s name on the primary 
ballot. Perhaps so. It takes extraordinary interest to move 
that many people—in bad weather, too—to write in a 
candidate’s name. But what is really important, practi- 
cally speaking, is the reaction that this is having upon 
Eisenhower himself. To the General, the Minnesota write- 
in vote is the “call to duty”’—the popular draft—he has 
frequently said he would heed. His statement in Paris 
that this and the New Hampshire primary “are forcing 
me to re-examine my personal position and past deci- 
sions” means, undoubtedly, that he will soon come home 
to campaign. This, as we said a week ago, could write 
finis to Mr. Taft’s ambitions. 

The Senator’s showing in Minnesota was so poor that 
his forces seem to be in retreat. He has withdrawn from 
the April 15 New Jersey primary, following Governor 
Alfred E. Driscoll’s declaration for Eisenhower; and in 
Wisconsin he must win all 30 convention delegates if he 
is to bolster his sagging prestige. While it is too early to 
prognosticate anything so drastic as Taft’s withdrawal 
from the Presidential race, we do not see how Taft can 
survive many more Minnesotas. 

The Taft wing of the Republican party, however, 
should not be underestimated. There is more than meets 
the eye, for example, in the intemperate re-entry onto the 
political scene of General MacArthur in Jackson, Miss- 
issippi. Here MacArthur indulged in such _ blatantly 
know-nothing utterances as to charge that the Administra- 
tion “is leading us toward a Communist state with as 
dreadful a certainty as though the leaders of the Kremlin 
themselves were charting our course.” Such words are 
not only irresponsible (especially coming from one who 
coddled Communists within his own command), but cater 
to a dangerous and primitive “anti-Communism.” Coupled 
with his low appeal to Southern bigotry, these remarks 
reveal MacArthur to be a politician lacking in scruple— 
a conclusion forcefully pointed up by his wearing the 
uniform of the U. S. Army while making a partisan 
political speech, a clear breach of the military code. One 
can only deduce that MacArthur is being built up as a 
possible counterweight to Eisenhower. 

Whether Taft or MacArthur eventually makes the race 
for the Republican old guard, Minnesota may also re- 
flect just how strong it is among the Republican rank- 
and-file. For the Minnesota vote for Stassen and Eisen- 
hower (total: 234,551) represents a clear repudiation of 
the isolationism-cum-adventurism of Taft and MacArthur 
(whose combined vote was 25,556). It would be both 
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ironical and healthy if further primaries should result 
in an unmistakable rejection of the foreign policies of 
“Mr. Republican.” In a year as crucial as this, we cannot 
afford to have debated in an election campaign the issue 
of isolationism versus internationalism. The latter, having 
been vindicated time and again through bitter struggle 
here and abroad, should be accepted by all political lead- 
ers as the basis of the nation’s foreign policy. What 
should be subjected to intense discussion is only the 
means by which our foreign policy has been or should 
be executed. If both parties will put up candidates who 
are agreed upon NATO, foreign economic aid, and the 
like, November will not arouse the alarm and uncer- 
tainty abroad it otherwise would. 


Trouble Over Malan 


THE crisis of South African democracy which began 
three years ago with the assumption of power by Daniel 
F. Malan’s Nationalist party is rushing toward an ex- 
plosive climax. That the thick-set, unsmiling Prime 
Minister—who made no secret of his sympathy for Nazi 
Germany during World War Il—aims at converting 
South Africa into a racist state and ultimately destroying 
its democratic system has long been apparent. But last 
week Malan took the first overt step in the direction of 
dictatorial rule: He set at defiance a clear ruling of his 
nation’s Supreme Court and then proceeded to deny the 
Opposition in Parliament the right to debate his action. 

The confrontation between the Prime Minister and 
the Court came about when the latter declared invalid 
the Separate Representation of Voters Act, the latest move 
in furtherance of Malan’s policy of apartheid or segrega- 
tion of the Negro from the white population. Of the 
81% million non-whites in South Africa, only 50,000 have 
the vote. Yet, even these few hold the balance of power in 
enough electoral districts to give Malan (whose Par- 
liamentary majority is only 86-73) some uneasy mo- 
ments; and it was to remedy this situation that he forced 
through the Separate Representation law, which would 
neutralize the non-white voting bloc by removing it from 
the regular electoral rolls and assigning it separate rep- 
resentation. However, the Supreme Court threw a road- 
block in the way of this newest bid for racial Gleich- 
schaltung by ruling that it had failed to pass Parliament 
by the two-thirds majority required by law. 

Malan’s reaction was characteristic of that of a would- 
be Fuehrer. He brusquely informed Parliament that the 
Supreme Court decision was “intolerable” and would be 
ignored. When Jacobus Strauss, leader of the opposition 
United party once headed by the late Marshal Smuts, 
moved for debate on the question, he was simply shouted 
down and overridden. But it is apparent that South 
Africa is not disposed to lie down quietly while Malan 
straps on his totalitarian straitjacket. The African Na- 
tional Congress, an interracial movement inspired by 
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Gandhism, plans to launch a civil-disobedience campaign 
on April 6; and demonstrations have broken out in lead- 
ing South African cities under the auspices of the so- 
called “Torch Commando” demanding Malan’s ouster. 

If Malan has thus far refrained from making an open 
bid to establish a Fascist dictatorship in South Africa, it 
can only be out of fear of the effect on foreign opinion 
and misgivings about his political position at home. Cer- 
tainly his record of pro-Nazi and anti-Semitic utterances 
in the past, and his concerted campaign to reduce the 
non-white population to the level of ghettoized Unter- 
menschen, make it plain from which ideological well- 
springs he draws his inspiration. The most recent events 
suggest that the time may be at hand for South Africa 
to decide whether it is to travel the well-worn road of 
Italy, Germany, Spain and Argentina, or take a stand in 
defense of democracy. 


Brazilian Brew 


EXACTLY THREE WEEKS AGO, Victor Alba, our Latin 
American correspondent, reported in THE NEw LEADER: 


“Though the Brazilian Communist party operates in 
a state of . . . benevolent illegality, it wields consider- 
able influence on the Government through several 
ministries. Communist influence in the Army, particu- 
larly, is so great that the Minister of Defense was 
obliged to suspend publication of the Military Review, 
the Army’s organ, because of subversive articles.” 
Last week, General Euclides Zenobio da Costa, com- 
mandant of the Rio de Janeiro area, resigned his post in 
protest against the War Ministry’s sabotage of his efforts 
to purge the Communists from the armed forces. Con- 
strued as a challenge to the War Minister, General New- 
ton Estillac Leal, Zenobio’s resignation aroused consider- 
able tension but no action from President Getulio Vargas. 
The President, as Alba further reported, has long taken 
an attitude of what might be called “benevolent equivoca- 
tion” toward the Communists: In 1950, he accepted Com- 
munist help to get re-elected; and now, in 1952, he is 
unwilling to take measures against his Red supporters. 
The Security Police have just arrested a sergeant- 
chauffeur to a member of the General Staff who turns 
out to be a Communist agent. In Natal, Pernambuco and 
Olinda the Communists have staged “feeling-out” attacks. 
Natal, whose location on the hump of Brazil and prox- 
imity to Africa made it an invaluable World War II base, 
is particularly susceptible to Red designs; loyal Army 
officers are even now organizing to prevent a Communist 
uprising. But unless Vargas himself takes drastic and 
swift action, there is almost certain to be a bloody clash 
between pro- and anti-Communists in the armed forces, 
the outcome of which cannot be predicted. Surely Senhor 
Vargas is well enough aware of Communist motives to 
know that, once firmly in power, Moscow’s leeches will 
suck him and Brazil dry. 
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Eleanor Roosevelt says: “THe New Leaver has been a champion of good causes and has served the cause of labor. 
In the era which we are now entering, it will find its services more needed than ever. I am glad that you are pre- 


pared to be of service.” 


The regular price of Tut NEw LEADER is 15c a copy—$7.80 a year on the newsstands. If you subscribe now, you will 
receive cee 


The next 26 issues of THe New Leaper for only $3.00 plus “Answer Please! Questions for Com- 
munists,” the challenging pamphlet that tosses the facts right at the Communists. 


If you enclose the $3.00 with your subscription ‘order, thus saving us bookkeeping and billing ex- 
pense, we will send you four additional issues of THe New LeaperR, making a total of 30 issues for 
$3.00 plus the pamphlet. 


Take advantage of this special subscription offer by mailing the coupon today! 





THe NEw LEADER 7 East 15th Street New York 3, N.Y. 


. 


Send me the next 26 issues of THe New LeEApeR and “Questions for Communists.’ 





( ) Enclosed is $3.00* in full payment ( ) Bill me 
Name Address 
City ——_— — ———__ Zone ———_—————State ~ 








3-31-52 


*4 additional issues if you enclose payment with your order. 
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